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THE TEXT-BOOK CONSPIRACY. 

Probably no legislative measure for years has attracted more gen- 
eral attention and discussion throughout the State than the on» 
recently defeated, entitled * A bill to cheapen the cost of supporting 
the common schools of the State.” It is the purpose of the present 
article, foreshadowed in the last number of the Journat, to give such 
a full and clear history of the origin and character of the scheme 
embodied in that bill as shall at once be a fitting respunse to the ex- 
pressed desire of many teachers, and a useful contribution to our 
educational history. It will be the aim of the writer to give only 
well ascertained facts, and to leave chiefly to his readers such dedue- 
tious and comments as those facts appear to warrant. 

On the first day of Febraary, 1877,—by joint rule the last day upon 
which the introduction of new business was allowed,—a bill with 
the above title was introduced into the Senate by Hon. R. E. Davis, 
of Dane county. was read first and second times and referred to a 
select committee consisting of Senator Hiner, and ordered not printed. 
Nearly two weeks passed without any report from the select commit- 
tee. Meanwhile, the “silent bill,’ as it was denominated by a Mil- 
waukee paper, had begun to attract some attention and comment. 
Its character and the purposes of its friends had been pretty clearly 
ascertained in advance of its publication, had excited some alarm, and 
even begun to provoke indignant criticism from the press in some 
quarters. 

Meanwhile, after a delay of nearly two weeks, the object of which 
the friends of the measure said was to perfect the bill, it was, on the 
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14th of February, “ reported back with substitute "—i. e., a substitute 
was reported by the special committee in place of the original bill, 
which consisted of a mere title. This substitute bill was ordered 
printed, and was referred to the Committee on Education, composed 
of Senators Richardson, Davis, and Hiner. On or about the 17th of 
February, the biil was for the first time upon the desks of the mem- 
bers, in printed form. The session was then, it will be remembered, 
well advanced towards its close. 
BILL 215, SENATE. 


The bill, as then first published, after the double delay in being in- 
troduced and reported, was seen to have the following leading 
provisions: 

First, a provision for a ‘State School Book Commission,” composed 
of the Governor, State Superintendent, and President of the Univer- 
sity, whose duty it should be ‘to provide suitable uniform school 
text-books for the use of all the common schools of the State.” 

Second, a provision that the said commission should “ select such 
copy-rights, in manuscript or other form, as shall constitute a 
complete series of school text-books,” and, immediately after 
such selection, should “ notify the contractor (a person afterwards 
named and his duties designated) and the owner or owners of such 
selected copy-rights, of such selectiun.” ‘ If.’ continues the provision, 
(Sec. 4) “ the said contractor and copy-right owner or owners shall fail 
to agree as to the terms of royalty fee or royalty fees to be naid by the 
contractor for the use of such copy-right, the said commission shall 
select such other copy-rights as the said contractor and owner or owners 
can agree upon, as to terms of purchase. (N. B. There was nothing 
necessarily to prevent an indefinite failure to agree — an indefinite 
selection by the commission and rejection by the contractor.) The 
section thus closes: “ No other copy-rights shall be selected by the 
said commission, in lieu of those so selected and agreed upon as afore- 
said, without the consent of the contractor to such selection, unless the 
said commission shall give notice in writing to the said contractor at 
least one year previous to the time fixed for such change, in which 
notice shall be specified the change so to be made, and no change 
shall be made in such selection except in accordance with the restric- 
tions respecting royalty fee or fees which govern the first selection 
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hereinbefore specified; and no change in such seiected copy-rights of 
any book published under the proyisions of this act shall be made 
oftener than once in five years.” 

Third, a provision that “ David Atwood, of Madison, Wisconsin, is 
hereby appointed and designated the contractor hereinbefore named,” to 
“print, bind, publish and furnish all books” ordered by the commis- 
sion, “for the term of fifteen years” from the date of the contract, 
under a bond in the sum of twenty thousand dollars. 

Fourth, a provision making it a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine 
of not less than fifty dollars for the first offense, and not less than one 
hundred dollars for each succeeding offense, to use or permit to be 
used, in any public school of this State, any school book or books not 
published in accordance with the provisions’ of this act,” and also 
“to sell or offer to sell any book not published as herein provided for 
the use of such school.” 

Fifth, a provision governing the price of the State books, making 
it “fifty per cent. off” from the retail rates of certain standard books 
(whose names and prices were given in a table), except that on all 
works ordered in less numbers than ten thousand copies at one time, 
the contractor shall be entitled to ten per cent. additional to the rates 
established herein.” 

Sixth, a provision for ascertaining the number and kind of books 
needed to supply the schools in each school district, village and city 
of the State. 

Seventh, a provision making it the duty of each school district, 
village, and city in the State to levy and collect in advance, a tax suf- 
ficient to pay the cost price and transportation “ of any and all books 
published under the provisions of this act, ready to be delivered to 
such district, city, or village, for the use of its schools, for the year 
next foliowing the levy and collection of such tax.” 


THE INTERESTED EDITORS. 


Before the bill containing these provisions was printel—indeed, 
even before its first introduction, February 1st, as a ‘‘ deadhead,” or 
mere title—the State Superintendent had been made fully aware of 
the scheme embodied, or to be embodied, in it. The chief editors of 
the three daily papers of Madison had sought interviews with him 
for the purpose of ascertaining his views respecting the scheme, re- 
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moving, if possible, any objections to it that might be offered by him, 
and learning what would be his attitude toward the measure after it 
should be fairly before the Legislature. Before the bill was printed, 
the profound interest felt in it by these three gentlemen, and their 
anxiety to secure from him his approval or his passive silence respect- 
ing it, beeame elearly apparent to the Superintendent. 

Mr. David Atwood, editor of the State Journal, in a private inter- 
view, read to him the entire bill, as afterwards printed, sought to as- 
certain the nature of his objections, and when candidly and somewhat 
fully informed of the same, and convinced that nothing less than 
open opposition could be expected from the Superintendent, appeared 
disappointed, and in some slight embarassment ventured an apology 
for his connection with the scheme. 

Mr. George W. Raymer, editor of the Democrat, sought and had at 
least two private interviews with the Superintendent, in the office of 
the latter, for the purpose of securing his favor, or at least disarming 
his opposition towards the scheme, afterwards embodied in the text- 
book bill. The first interview was very lengthy, consuming substan- 
tially an entire forenoon, and the time was chiefly devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the objections candidly and fully given by the Superinten- 
dent. In the second private interview, this editor very frankly ad- 
mitted the vital interest the papers of Madison had in the success of 
this measure, and expressed himself as “ very sorry” the State Super- 
intendent felt obliged to oppose the scheme, as i would be his politi- 
cal ruin. For a fuller expression of this gentleman’s frank and quite 
unguarded statement, the reader is referred to the letter below. 

Mr. S. D. Carpenter, editor of the Patriot, was more assiduous in 
his visits, apparently even more interested in their purpose, and not 
less unguarded in his statements, than the editor of the Democrat. 
His frank expressions, faithfully given in substance below, were a 
source of some surprise to both the Superintendent and his brother. 

Wavering in uncertaiuty fora few days whether to treat this scheme 
{which it was clearly apparent had been devised by, and in the inter- 
est of Madison journalists.) as worthy of serious opposition, or as so 
monstrously vicious and absurd as certain to fall from its own weak- 
ness, the State Superintendent, calling to mind the confident assu- 
rance of pre-arranged success, made by the editor of the Democrat, 
(see letter below) finally decided to treat it as a genuine danger. 
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But, in order that the common interest of Madison journalists in 
the measure might be made more clearly apparent, and in order that 
it might also more clearly appear that the opposing views of the 
Superintendent were not merely those of a single educational man, 
the latter suggested to the editor of the Democrat, in the second or 
third interview he had sought, the wisdom of a conference between 
the three editors on the one side, and the President of the University 
and the State Superintendent on the other. The Superintendent, in 
making the suggestion, said that the President was emphatically an 
educational man, a gentleman of judgment and candor, and, as a 
member of the proposed commission, ought to be consulted. He fur- 
ther said that the President’s views on the question of State unifor- 
mity of text-books were wholly unknown to himself, and that before 
the conference he would make no attempt to ascertain or influence 
them. 

The editor of the Democrat assented to the conference, and said 
that he would notify and secure the attendance of the other two 
editors. On the appointed evening, however, General Atwood and 
Mr. Carpenter did not appear. An excuse was rendered for the ab- 
sence of the former, who was represented by Mr. Wootton of the 
State Journal office, and Mr. Carpenter afterwards said he had not 
been notified of the meeting. There were present at the conference 
Mr. Raymer, Mr. Wootton, Hon. H. H. Giles (who took no part in 
the discussion), the President of the University and the State Super- 
intendent. During the session the bill, as afterwards first published, 
was read by Mr. Wootton, from proof slips, and formed the subject of 
free discussion. The result was on the one hand, clear and strong 
arguments against the measure, from the President of the University, 
fully sustaining the previous expressed objections of the State Super- 
intendent, and, on the other, attempts to defend the scheme by Messrs. 
Raymer and Wootton. The difference of opinion was clearly a 
radical one, and the gentlemen of the press must have left with the 
conviction that both educational officers were and would remain, on 
principle, wholiy opposed to their measure. The discussion, however, 
was carried on with entire courtesy and good feeling. 

THE SYLVESTER BILL. 

It here becomes necessary to refer to another text-book bill which 

attracted some attention at the time and afterwards. On the Ist day 
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of February, Mr. Sylyester, member of the Assembly from Grant 
County, introduced “A bill to amend chapter 315, general laws of 
1875, entitled, ‘an act to provide for uniformity and the free use of 
text-books in towns and cities.” This bill, like the other, introduced 
as a mere title, was referred to Mr. Sylvester for completion, and, Feb. 
9th, reported back by him with recommendation that it be printed, 
and referred to the Committee on Education. It was so referred and 
printed. The chief provisions of the bill were as follows: 

First, a provision making it the duty of the State Superintendent 
to solicit, from all leading publishers, proposals for supplying the pub- 
lic schools of the State with text-books fora period of five years 
from the time of the adoption of such books by any school district, 
town or city. 

Second, a provision directing the Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion “to select one or more text-books, or series of text-books in 
each branch of common school studies, being such as shall in his 
judgment best promote the cause of common-school education,” and 
then to submit “the selection made by him, together with all the 
proposals received from school text-book publishers in response to the 
circulars of the said Superintendent,” to the presidents of the several 
normal schools of the State for their approval. The books so selected 
and approved were to be adopted by all school boards in the State 
within two years. 

Third, a provision authorizing school boards to purchase the books, 
thus selected and approved, indirectly through the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, by sending all orders through 
that office. 

There was a section prohibiting the adoption of books other than 
those selected and approved in accordance with the provisious of the 
act, but no penalty whatever for non-compliance was provided. Mr. 
Sylvester, whose ideas were exclusively embodied in the bill, was op- 
posed to coercion in any form. He believed that the temper of the 
Legislature would demand some text-book law, and that a moderate 
measure like the one he proposed would be safest and wisest. He 
thought that if not exceeding two or three different series of books 
were officially selected and designated, and if their purchase at low 
rates, through the educational department, were made easy and well 
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known, a sufficient approach towards uniformity would be voluntarily 
secure], and on satisfactory pecuniary terms. 

That the selection of the books should be primarily made by the 
State Superintendent, he considered in harmony with the existing law 
that gives school boards authority to select books “ under the advice 
of” that officer, and in harmony with the following resolution of the 
State Grange, passed at the last annual meeting in Milwaukee: 


Resolved, That we, as a State Grange, do recommend the Legislature of this State to 
pass a law which shall make it the duty of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to select a certain series of school books which shall be used throughout the State, 
inall the public schools,—the State to furnish the several districts said school books at 
their actual cost. 


Mr. Sylvester's views, as those of an intelligent and liberal minded 
farmer, as well as a warm friend of education, the State Superinten- 
dent thought entitled to respect. ‘They appeared to be moderate and 
largely unobjectionable, and Mr. Sylvester was informed that as be- 
tween the three text-book measures proposed, his would be decidedly 
preferred by the Superintendent; that if some text-book legislation 
was inevitable, the Superintendent hoped his bill would be honored by 
the Legislature. To this extent the bill met his sanction. The Suner- 
intendent informed its author,however, that he was opposed on principle 
to all further text-book legislation, except to secure, perhaps, unifor- 
mity in towns; that having fully investigated the subject, he was 
opposed to State uniformity as impracticable and mischievious, not 
adapted to secure the ends sought, unsuceessful wherever tried, and 
universally rejected by good educational authorities. 

At the earnest request of Mr. Sylvester, the State Superintendent 
examined his bill after it was printed, and make a few slight altera- 
tions, chiefly in the interests of grammatical clearness, in order to 
render it as intelligible and practicable as possible, in case it should 
become a law. 

Such were the two prominent text-book bills pending in the Legis- 
lature the latter half of March. The one in the Senate was known 
to be devised for selfish ends by Madison editors. The one in the 
Assembly was known to be the production of a candid, disinterested, 
and honorable man, who fully understood and strongly opposed the 
Senate bill, but who believed that some school-book legislation was 
inevitable, and that the interests of education required such legisla- 
tion to be of a moderate, conservative character. The one in the 
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Senate was known to be filled witn certain and great peril to our 
school interests. The one in the Assembly was believed to be harm- 
less, bué useless and uncalled for, except as a safe conductor from a 
possible storm-cloud of passionate and hasty legislation. 

COURSE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


What, under the circumstances, was the duvy of the Superinten- 
dent? Should he pursne the laissez faire policy,—letting things go 
as they might? Should he disregard the gathering signs of strength 
in the editorial conspiracy, confirming the significant words of one of 
the conspirators themselves? Should he assist in defeating the vicious 
measure, by aiding, to the extent of his power, the harmless and 
useless one? Or should he express his honest conviction that no leg- 
islation would remedy the evils complained of, but that the remedy 
lay within easy reach under existing laws? 

There was considerable misrepresentation of his first reeommenda- 
tions and present views. Probably not ten members of the Legisla- 
ture were aware of his extended discussion of the text-book question 
in the annual report for 1874. The text-book law of 1875 and its 
successful working seemed equally unknown. The annual reports 
for 1874 and 1875 were nearly exhausted and could not be put into 
members’ hands. The report for 176 was delayed in printing and 
yet unpublished. It seemed nearly certain that through ignorance of 
the real conditions of the problem, and through the persistent and 
united efforts of the interested press of the Capital, some vicious or at 
least useless legislation would result, and in either event a great addi- 
tional burden of labor and responsibility would be imposed upon the 
already hard worked officer. He did not long hesitate. To publish 
a plain semi-official statement of the facts seemed the honest, manly, 
and useful course. 

Without the suggestion or knowledge of any human being, he 
therefore prepared the following statement for publication: 

IS TEXT-BOOK LEGISLATION NEEDED ? 
To the Legislature of Wisconsin: 


In view of the present agitation of the ‘ 'l'ext-Book Question,” and of the fact that 
my opinions and recommendations respecting the same are to some extent misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, I beg to call the earnest attention of your Honorable Body 
to the following facts: 

1. An existing law of the State, passed two years ago, allows any school board to 
purchase text-books, and, as the property of the district. town, village, or city, to loan 
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free, rent, or Sell the same at cost, to the pupils in the schools. Books can be purchas- 
ed directly from the publishers, through their branch houses in Chicago and Milwaukee, 
at a discount of 40 per cent. from present retail prices. 

Two hundred and sixty-seven districts in the State were reported tome as purchasing 
bouks under this law last year, and others have been more recently reported as follow- 
ing their example since the date of the last official reports. Of the 267 reported as 
purchasing, 137 loaned the books free, and the others either sold or rented the same. 

The plan of district purchase under this law is giving excellent satisfaction, in all 
cases, so far as T ean learn, and is rapidly spreading and becoming popular. 

2, Besides the large saving in cost by district purchase, direct from publishers, uni- 
formity in the school for which books are thus purchased is the natural and inevitable 
result. 

3. An existing law allows any school board to adopt a series of books for the school 
or schools under its charge, and provides that after such adoption no change shall be 
made within three years. 

I respectfully suggest that the two laws above mentioned are all the legislation in 
this direction needed in the interests of the schoo!s and the people. Under these simple 
and wise laws the Lest school Looks in the world can be had at a very reasonable price, 
and absolute uniformity to the extent really essential—in the school or schoo!s under 
the charge of a single board—can be easily secured. 

After a very careful study of this text-book problem Iam convinced that it is wise 
to seek neither enforced state nor county uniformity. I recommended in my first annual 
report, and still favor, township uniformity; but this only because it would be a step 
towards the general adoption of the township system of school government, under 
which the schools of a township are managed by a single board—a very great improve- 
ment, in the judgment of nearly all educational men, over the present comparatively 
inefficient district system. 

Iam opposed to State uniformity for the following reasons: (a) A law to secure it 
could be only partially enforced, and a law partially enforced is generally worse than 
nolaw. This is abundantly proved by the experience of several states where unifor- 
mity kas been tried and has failed,—as in Vermont, Missouri, Minnesota, California, 
and other States. (b) If enforced, the special needs of particular schools and classes 
of people wonld not be so well met. (c) If enforced, it would provoke and alienate 
many, and tend to lessen the popularity of our school system. (d) If enforced, it 
would destroy the value of at least half a million dollars’ worth of books now in use. 
(e) If enforced, it would suddenly impose upon the people the burden of at least 
another half million for the new books they must purchase to replace those outlawed. 
(f) If enforced, it would prevent for a series of years, the adoption, by any school 
board in the State, of any improved books, cause our schools to fall behind those of 
other States, and when the inevitable time for a change came, again destroy at a blowa 
vast amount of property in the hands of the people. 

In the name of the professional teachers and superintendents of the State, who are 
almost unanimously opposed to enforced uniformity—as honorable, disinterested, and 
intelligent a class of citizens as Wisconsin has; in the name of the great majority of the 
other school officers, who have not asked that one of their most important duties should 
be taken from their hands, as incompetent to perform it; in the name of the schools of 
the State, whose interests we should be very cautious not to rashly imperil, I respect- 
fully and earnestly suggest that the laws we now have, if used, are all that are needed 
toenable the people in every district, village, and city to satisfactorily decide for 
themselves the question of text-books, as they decide the questions of school buildings 
and teachers, of libraries and apparatus. Let us intelligently act under the laws we 
have, rather than hasten to create others whose success is more than doubtful. 

EDWARD SEARING, 
Supt. Public Ins’t. 

MADISON, eb. 21, 1877. 


After the above was written but not fully corrected tor publication, 
a note was sent to the editor of the State Journal asking the privi- 
lege of his columns. The note had scarcely been returned by the 
bearer, with the appended written statement that “it was customary 
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to see articles before agreeing to print them,” when the veteran editor 
himself followed it to the Superintendent’s office to ascertain the 
nature of the article for which the request was made. After hearing 
it read he became exceedingly angry, and rising abruptly asked, 
Did the Superintendent mean to insult him? Did he suppose he would 
publish in his paper such an article? Did he think he (the editor) 
would put into his hands a club to beat his own brains our? Several 
witnesses, of whose presence he seemed oblivious, can testify to the 
high state of angry excitement and to the identity of the language 
above quoted. 

By request of the reporter of the Milwaukee Sentinel, the article 
was given to him for transmission by telegraph to his paper, in which 
it appeared the next morning, and the same day it was also printed in 
circular form and laid upon the desks of members. 

Immediately after its publication the wrathful animosity of the three 
Madison dailies knew no bounds. They joined in a common attack 
upon the motives and integrity of the Superintendent. He had be- 


” 


come a member of the “* book-ring.” He was false to the people and 
his party. His office was constantly filled with book-agents. He was 
reaping arich harvest from his complicity with eastern publishers. 
Few readers of these papers will soon forget the storm of mingled 
abuse and misrepresentation hurled upon his devoted head, and the 
editorial cyclone of figures, assertions. appeals and various “ text- 
book” extravaganzas, kept revolving daily for the benefit of the 
people.” 

Copies of the Superintendent's communication were mailed, in open 
envelopes, to the leading teachers of the State, and to a few in other 
neighboring states, and also to the newspapers of Wisconsin. The 
responses that speedily came in, unsolicited and unexpected by the 
Superintendent, were so numerous and so emphatic that it seemed 
best to publish some of them, in the interests of education and of jus- 
tice. Within a few days after the publication of the first communi- 
cation, a circular containing the following was laid on the desks of 
members and sent to the press and prominent educators of the State: 

EDUCATIONAL RESPONSES. 
The following letters are a few among the many proofs received by the State Super- 


intendent, that his course in opposing the proposed text-book legislation has the hearty 
and intelligent approval of the best educational anthorities of this and neighboring 
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States. These letters were entirely unsolicited and unexpected responses to the legisla- 
tive communication of Feb. 21st, copies of which were sent to the writers. It is pre- 
sumption to question the integrity of such men, and equal presumption on the part of 
those who have not studied the complex nature of our educational system, to question 


their intelligently settled opinions. 
EDWARD SEARING. 


(From Hon. S. 5. Sherman, Milwaukee) 
MILWAUKEE, Feb. 23, 1877. 

Dear Sir: I have just received and read your communication to the Legislature on 
the T'ext-Book question, and [ cordially endorse every word of it. 

Your objection (b) ‘ If enforced, the special needs of particular schools and classes 
of people would not be so well met ’’—is particularly applicable to our large graded 
schouls; and if the proposed bill is to become a law it must affect disastrously the edu- 
cational interests of this city, unless Milwaukee is exempted from its operation. Very 
truly yours, 8S. S. SHERMAN. 
(From President Angell, University of Michigan. ) 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Feb. 23, 1877. } 

My Dear Sir:—Let me express my most hearty approval of your circular, oppos- 
ing the legislation to secure State or county uniformity of text-books. A bill is before 
our Legislature to secure uniformity. I think it will fail to pass. Your reasons are 
unanswerable. Your truly, J. B. ANGELL. 

(From Prof. Robert Graham, Oshkosh.) 
OsukosH, Feb. 22, 1877. 

T agree heartily with you in your strong and convincing presentation of the text- 
book question. I fear any such legislation as proposed would seriously embarrass the 
cause of education in this State. 

Anything I can do, let me know. Sincerely yours, 

ROBERT GRAHAM. 
(From Leslie Lewis, President Ilinois State Teachers’ Association. ) 
Hype Park, III, February 24, 1877. 

My Dear Str:— Your circular Jetter addressed to the Legislature of Wisconsin has 
incidentally fallen into my hands. In the name of the teachers of Illinois, I thank 
you for your bold and manly course. I congratulate the State of Wisconsin upon hay- 
ing a man at the head of her schools who is not afraid to say what he thinks is right. 
Truly and fraternaily yours, LESLIE LEWIs. 

(From President Wm. F. Phelps, Whitewater State Normal School.) 
Srate NoRMAL ScHooL, WHITEWATER, Feb. 22, 1877. 

Dear Srr:—Please accept my thanks for the copies of your excellent communica- 
tion to the Legislature of Wisconsin upon the preposterous text-book scheme yow 
pending in that body. Your reasoning is so cogent and conclusive that nothing can be 
added to give it force. I am very sure that you utter the convictions of every educator 
in the State who has opinions that are worthy ot respect. It cannot be possible that 
legislation hag so far run mad as to consummate a proposition so prejudical to the best 
interests of the State. The attempt to force uniformity by legislation in Minnesota 
some eight or nine years ago, resulted in utter failure, and left the schools in a far 
worse state than it found them in. I trust there is too much good sense in our legisla- 
ture to commit so grave a folly as the passage of this act will certainly entail upon us. 

Very truly yours. WM. F. PILELPS. 

(From Lawrence Kessinger, Esq., Sup’t. Buffalo Co. ) 
ALMA, Wis., Feb. 23, 1877. 

Dear Sir:—Your address to the Legislature came duly to hand just now. I fully 
agree with you that Text-book Legislation is not needed, and will do no good whatever. 
I don’t think that those who really understand the matter are in favor of it. ss atte 
Tam not in favor of compulsory attendance, nor of State uniformity of text-books, but 
am every time in favor of the people having a chance to govern themselves and to ad- 
minister thair own immediate affairs. Yours, truly, L. KESSENGER. 

(From Hon. W. HH. Chandler. ) 
Sun Prarrtieg, Feb. 26, 1877. 

I am glad to learn that the text-book fever is subsiding, und sincerely hope all legis- 
lation on the subject will fail. I hear but one sentiment expressed from all classes, and 
that is entire approval of your position, that no legislation is necessary or called for. 
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(From President Albee, Oshkosh State Normal School.) 

f cannot believe that a majority of Wisconsin Legislators think such responsibility 
may be taken by any men, without the strongest suspicion of jobbery attaching to all 
they did. Sincerely yours, G. S. ALBEE. 

(rom Prof. B. M. Reynolds, La Crosse.) 
LA Crosse, Wis., Feb. 23, 1877. 

Your circular is sound. Is this school hook mania intended as an indirect method of 
dealing a death blow at the schoo! system? It will most certainly impair its efficiency, 
if the bill becomes a law. Can there be a shadow of a prospect that such a mon- 
strous arrangement can find support in the Legislature of Wisconsin?“ T pause fora 
reply.” Tam very truly, your obt. servant, R. M. REYNOLDS. 

A well known Republican ex-Senator writes: 

Especially is there unanimity in condemnation of the Madison scheme, and in the 
opinion that it was conceived in no desire or honest purpose to promote or cheapen 
popular education, but in the spirit of self-aggrandizement and hope of personal profit. 
Itisa stretching forth of unclean hands to steady the ark of our school system; and 
the presumption will cost its authors a large measure of the confidence hitherto reposed 
in them. 

(From the President of the State University.) 
Mapiscn, Feb. 27, 1877. 

Pror. 2. SEARING— Dear Sir:—I have received your communication to the Legis- 
lature, and heartily approve its purpose and its argument. 

No influences are more alien to our educational system or more dangerous to it than 
political and monetary ones. The bill against which your efforts are directed evidently 
owes its origin to9 purely pecuniary interest, is urged forward in that interest, and 
would, if passed, be used in the same spirit for the same end. 

You hive my entire confidence in the wisdom with which you are watehing over the 
educational welfare of the State, and my warm sympathy in your zealous and fearless 
labors. Yours truly, JOHN BASCOM. 


No sooner had these * Responses ” appeared in print than the three 
Madison dailies began a simultaneous and bitter attack upon the 
President of the University. False and malicious charges against 
himself the Superintendent eared little for. He was conscious of act- 
ing solely in the interests of education, conscious of being fully sup- 
ported by the educational forces of the State, and conscivus that his 
interests depended very little upon the good or ill will of the Madi- 
son newspapers. But when these papers began an attack, shameless 
as it was unjust, upon President Bascom, whose home was at the 
capital, and whose welfare depended so largely upon the esteem of his 
neighbors, the State Superintendent thought the time had fully come 
to unmask the motives of the conspirators and doubly justify the op- 
position of all those whose letters had appeared among the “ Res- 
ponses.” He accordingly prepared the following letter which appear- 
ed in the Milwaukee Daily News of March 6th: 

SCHOOL BOOK BILL. IMPORTANT LETTER FROM SUPERINTENDENT 
SEARING. HE DISCLOSES THE CONSPIRACY OF THE MADISON 
NEWSPAPERS. 

To the Edttor of the News: 


The daily papers of this city have now completed the measure of their infamy in 
connection with their frustrated attempt to become leeches upon the public school system 
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ofthe State, by outrageously abusing President Bascom, for his noble, outspoken, truthful 
letter published in connection with responses from other eminent educators of the State 
and the west. ; 

As long as these conspiring and abusive sheets powed forth the venom of their dis- 
appointed rage upon me alone, for defying their power, and seeking to prevent their 
unholy ends, [ cheerfully and even derisively endured it. Now, that they have attack- 
ed one of the noblest and manliest teachers in the world, for the crime of uniting with 
the whole body of Wisconsin educators, in stating what is the simple truth, I share 
the general feeling that they have gone too fir. Indignation, quiet but pronounced, is 
almost universal in this city; while every mail brings fresh evidence that not only the 
teachers of the State, but the people generally, are beginning to understand the char- 
acter of this newspaper conspiracy at the capital it has disgraced. 

As the course of these papers has now removed from me the last shred of obligation 
to conceal from the public what I know of their motives. I feel that duty to the state, 
whose educational interests it has for two terms entrusted to my supervision; duty to 
Wisconsin teachers, whose umited, effective and cordial support I gratefully acknowl- 
edge; and duty to myself whose personal integrity has been persistently, wontonly, and 
needlessly assailed, for opposing their scheme, compel me to make a prompt and 
frank statement of the following facts: 

During the period between the 27th of January and about the 20th of February, 
1877, the chief editors of the Madison Democrat, Siate Journal, and Madison Patriot 
sought and had respectively several private interviews with me, in my office at Madi 
son, for the purpose of securing my friendship, or at least my passiye silence, towards 
the scheme embodied in bill 216, (senate) better known as *‘ The Text Book Pill.” 

The editors of the Patriot and Democrat both frankly acknowledged to me that the 
success of this measure was of vital interest to the newspapers of Madison, and the relief 
it promised to them they must and would have. 

Finding that I was strongly opposed to the bill on principle, they sought to pursuade 
me that its success would be for my interest, representing the benefit it would bring to 
Madison, in increase of population, enhancement of the value of property, in making 
the city more of a literary center, in encouraging authorship, ete., and in increasing 
the business, dignity and influence of my office. T was clearly led to infer that as a 
property holder in Madison, as a literary man, and as a public oflicer, my individual 
interests all lay in the direction of ‘ addition, division and silence.” 

Finding that such insinuations were unavailing, the editor of the Democrat finally 
resorted to “intimidation ’’—saying that if I openly opposed the scheme it would be my 
political ruin; that in the ordinary course of events T could expect re-nomination, but 
if I made any fight against the bill, he would feel compelied to oppose me, and would, 
with the large circulation of his paper among the Grangers, be able to provoke them 
against me and compass my defeat. 

The editor of the Democrat farther stated, in substance, that the scheme was sure of 
success, that T had no idea how much support had been secured for it, and would be 
greatly surprised at the strength it would develop; that there would be in this matter 
no such word as fail; that success would not in any event be deferred longer than 
another winter, and that the matter would be made a_ political issue in the next State 
election. 

In an interview of considerable length which the veteran editor of the Sale Journal 
sought with me, for the purpose of ascertaining my views respecting the bill, after 
giving somewhat fully my chief objections thereto, and expressing quite strongly my 
belief that such a measure could never receive the sanction of the Legislature, this 
gentleman appeared somewhat disheartened, and, after a moment of slight embarassed 
silence, said in apologetic tone and manner, that somewhat against his own judgment 
“he had been led to this by younger heads.” 

The fierce advocacy of the measure by the Madison press, the shameless and un- 
measured personal abuse of a public educational officer whom it had failed to intimidate 
or to corrupt, while in the performance of his simple, conscientious duty, the ludiciougs 
disregard and ignorance of truth in the daily storm of figures and assertions, and the 
sudden loss of all interest in the measure when amendments withdrew Madison from its 
favored position in the bill, are melancholy facts known to every reader of these papers. 

The teeming evidences of blinded conscience and bewildered judgment seen in this 
disgraceful affair are anything but creditable to the profession of journalism and to the 
fair city which these conspiring papers misrepresent. 
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Let the mantle ¢f charity fall upon the veteran editor whom “ younger heads” and 
a financial embarassment which all regret, persuaded to enter the unholy alliance, 

Let the full measure of a justand doubly merited public indignation fall upon the 
chief editors of the Democrat and Patriot, who are condemned out of their own 
mouths. Their interests were wholly selfish. They sought money and they sought 
aggrandizement through the inauguration of a tremendous experiment in our com- 
mon school system. ‘They sougiit gain at the peril of the dearest interest of the people 
they falsely pretended to champion. 

Thank heaven, this scheme is likely to fail. At this time of the general breaking up 
of ‘*rings’’ the people of Wisconsin are not disposed to trust men who have franticall 
attempted to establish a new “ring,” of the evil consequences of which, if successfa 
no one of the present generation would live to see the end. ; 

EDWARD SEARING. 


Manprson, March 5, 1877. 


Although prepared hastily and under some excitement, the writer 
wishes it to be understood that his later and cooler judgment fully ap- 
proves the publication of the letter, recognizes all its statements as 
accurate, except the one that inadvertently ascribes to the editor of 
the State Journal more than one private interview, and could wish 
nothing eliminated from it except the line extending the “ mantle of 
charity ’ over the veteran editor, who, he is now satisfied, was one of 
the chiefs of the conspiracy, and deserving of at least as large a meas- 
ure of public indignation as any of the others. 

FURTHER EVIDENCE. 

It fortunately happens that other evidence is available to corrobor- 
ate the statements above made, and to prove that this text-book 
scheme was a deliberately pre-arranged and matured conspiracy for 
ends as purely selfish as were even sought by professional treasury 
leeches. While the Superintendent was absent from the capital on 
an official visit to River Falls Normal School, about the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, and but a few days after the lengthy interview with the editor 
of the Democrat, already referred to, the editor of the Patriot made 
some very frank statements to Mr. Charles Searing, the Superinten- 
dent’s brother, as the following shows: 

Onor about the 2nd day of February last, Mr. S. D. Carpenter, editor of the Madison 
Patriot, came into the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and enquired 
for the Superintendent, and was told that he was absent. He then said that he wanted 
to talk with me in regard to a bill providing fora uniformity of text-books, and their 
publication in the city of Madison; he said that the bill was of ‘vital interest”’ to the 
printers of Madison, and tha: Mr. Raymer, of the Democrat, at his interview with the 
Superintendent a few days before, was afraid to state the real reason for advocating the 
measure, but that he, Carpenter, thought it best to state the case frankly; that there 
was not business enough to support the papers of Madison; that it would add dignity 
to the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, and increase the clerical work, 
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and that if my brother would not oppose the bill, it was all he asked, and wished me 
to speak to him in regard to it. CHARLES SEARING. 

Mapison, March 31, 1877. 

But there is still further evidence, and perhaps the most conclu®ive 
of all. Not long after the opening of the recent legislative session, 
and as soon as the various committees were fairly organized and ready 
for work, Mr. S. D. Carpenter sought an interview with Hon. Ham- 
ilton Richardson, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Education, 
and imparted to him some valuable and significant information respect- 
ing the text book scheme—a scheme at that time wholly unknown 
to the public, and even to the State Superintendent. In that inter- 
view Mr. Carpenter showed the Chairman the original of the afterwards 
fanous bill, told him that it was drawn the year before by himself, 
that he had been requested to prepare it, had worked upon it a long 
time and given the matter a great deal of thought. 

The bill itself showed marks of age, had been drawn with the name 
and in the interests of the “ Uniform Text-book Association,” or the 
“Wisconsin Uniform Text-book Association,” but this had been 
scratched out wherever occurring, and the name of David Atwood in- 
serted over, in stead, in pencil mark. The bill was left in the posses- 
sion of the Chairman long enough to be taken to his room and 
examined. 

At the same date Mr. Carpenter read to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee a report purporting to be a committee report in favor of the 
bill. This report he did not ask the Chairman to use, but by 
innuendoes led him two infer that it was at his disposal. Mr. Carpenter 
also, while acknowledging the previous preparation of the bill,a year 
or more ago, said that it was concluded not to present it to the Legis- 
lature the previous winter. He further said that he had no interest in 
the bill himself, but was doing this in the interest of Atwood, who was 
ina bad way financially and needed the aid; who was an old friend 
personally, though a political enemy to himself. He requested that the 
provisions of the bill should be kept secret, and they were so kept by 
the Chairman until the bill became public property. 

The above ocenrred about—it is believed not later than—the 20th 
of January, 1877. 

For these statements the Chairman of the Educational Committee is 
responsible. They serve to explain his uncompromising hostility to 
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the measure, from first to last, and add point to his able and exhaus- 
tive minority report against the bill. 

‘ THE BILL IN THE SENATE, 

With a few faets from the history of the bill after its introduction 
into the Senate, this sketeh will be closed. Although seen and read 
by Mr. Richardson, not later than the 2@th of January, in substantial- 
ly the same formas afterwards first printed on the 17th of February, 
the bill was introduced as a “dead-head” at the latest moment—the 
afternoon of February Ist. 

As already stated, it remained in the hands of a special eommittee 
of one (ostensibly for perfection) uniil February 14th, when it was 
reported back and referred to the Committee on Education. Not 
until the third day after that did it reach the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. He was prepared to report promptly and emphatically against 
it, but the other two members were not ready with the majority re- 
port until February 27th, when the two reports were read, the one 
thoroughly exposing the fallacies and dangers of the bill, and the 
other recommending its passage in a slightly modified form. 

What was the bill which, thus modified, received the approval of 
two members of the Committee, and the continued support of the 
Madison papers? How did it differ from the original bill, already de- 
seribed? Ji no essential respect. The provisions relating to the “ Com- 
mission,” * Contractor,” and place of publication remained the same. 
The cost of the books was ostensibly reduced ten per cent., the term of 
the contract reduced to ten years, the amount of the contractor’s bond 
increased to $50,000, and the xame of David Atwood thinly disguised 
by a provision that made necessary the selection of a * contractor” 
wichin five days after the passage of the act, and made no_ person or 
association eligible that did not “control facilities for stereotyping 
150 pages per day of book matter,” ete., clearly excluding all offices 
except that of the State Journal. 

Immediately after the two committee reports, on the 27th of Jan- 
uary, the friends of the scheme desired to hurry the bill through un- 
der suspension of the rules. The friends of education in the Senate, 
however, were too vigilant, and the vuice of the press and of the edu- 
cators of the State was by this time too emphatic in condemnation. 
It was seen that a mistake had been made. Senator Davis, the special 
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champion of the bill from the first, and without whose aid the measure 
would never have attracted notice or merited this history, perceived 
that he must abandon the original plan, strike out Madison from its 
favored position, throw the manufacture of the State books open to 
the lowest bidder, and make his retreat with as much good order, and 
as much appearance of victory as possible. The stigma of popular 
condemnation was upon the whole scheme. The Assembly was sure 
to defeat it in any form. <A passage of the bill by the Senate in al- 
most any shape was all that could be expected, and this passage must 
be secured as a “vindication.” 

Hence on the evening of March Ist, the Senator offered, and found 
ready acceptance for, numerous amendments which at once destroyed 
all the interest and hopes in it cherished by Madison publishers. In 
the real interests of the people, however, the bill was rendered Jess 
objectionable than it had previously been. Yet the very next morn- 
ing (March 2d) the Democrat remarked editorially: 

“The Senate labored last night until a late hour on the school- 
book bill, making numerous amendments to it, some of which were 
good and some of which were bad, and the bill was finally ordered 
engrossed and read a third time. We have said a good deal in favor 
of this measure, but we do not wish to have any of it apply to the bill 
in its present shape.” 

The Patriot of the same date said: 

* As the school text-book bill is amended it will be impossible for any 
one to offer a bid, except the owners of copy-rights. * * * As it is 
it will do neither contractor nor people any good, and awe withdraw 
all sympathy for it.” 

The Journal of the same date said with more consistency, and with 
characteristic caution: 

“The bill was variously amended and ordered to a third reading. 
The amendments may render the bill inoperative, even though it be- 
come a law.” 

For a single day the “true inwardness” of these papers became 
manifest. But they quickly saw the blunder. In their following issue 
the barking was resumed with all the unanimity and intensity of dogs 
who were unconscious the game had escaped. On the 3d of March 


the bill as amended passed the Senate by a vote of 16 to 13—a ma- 
2—Vol. VII No. 4. 
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jority of those present, but not a majority of the members,—and can 
it be believed that on the following day, March 4th, two days after pub- 
lishing the above remarks, the Deinocrat said editorially, in reference 
to the bill, as passed: 

t must be conceded that it is in admirable shape. We have no 
hesitancy in saying that it is the most important, and, in our opinion, 
the best measure that has been before the legislature in ten years.” 

In the same column of the same issue the Democrat thus naively 
acknowledges the overwhelming popular verdict of the State against 
the scheme: 

“The warm support the bill has received has been almost exclu- 
sively that of the Madison press. * * The press of the State—if 
we except a half dozen little weeklies—has been almost a unit in favor 
of a most villanious system of extortion and against the people. * 
The united press of Milwaukee has been against the whole people of 
the State,” ete., ete. 

Such is the plain, unvarnished history of a deeply laid plot of inter- 
ested parties to take advantage of popular discontent, in order to 
fatten, as leeches, upon the public school system of the ‘State. It had 
evidently been long planned. Not merely was the bill, as originally 
presented, prepared (by the admission of one of the chief conspira- 
tors) before the Legislature of 1876, but it has been ascertained that 
Madison influence secured the text-book-reform recommendation or 
suggestion in the Governor’s message to the Legislature of that year, 
and secured its repetition in the message to the last legislature.* 
Only after the repetition was the time fully come for active measures. 

The scheme was also planned, as is clearly apparent, to be carried 
suddenly, and, as it were, forcibly through the Legislature. The long 
and unnecessary delay in its introduction, the doubie delay in reporting 
it, a majority of one house secured by such arts as were familiar to its 
leading champion, the attempt to carry it through under suspension of 
the rules,the conference respecting it with the chief educational officer of 
the State only at the latest day, the contempt for the adverse opinions 





* No blame whatever can be attached to the Executive whose suggestion was proper 
enough, and who is known to have been entirely ignorant of the ends contemplated. 
Indeed the writer of this—who is, however, governed in the matter only by his own 
intuitions, based upon the hard business sense of the Executive was somewhat confident 
in his anticipations cf a veto, in case the bill should become a law. 
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of all educational authorities and men,—these facts, and others, point 
to but one conclusion. 

It might be added that the pure selfishness of the plot was made 
evident by the emphatic assertions of the interested papers that state 
uniformity is practicable only on the basis of State manufacture. 
That the State could and should—if it contemplated enforced unifor- 
mity with a system of central purchase and supply—go into the open 
market and make terms for books, as for any other commodity, was 
not for a moment to be entertained. That beticr terms could there be 
made with responsible parties, and for superior goods, than could be 
secured by creating a new experimental monopoly, in violation of all 
economical laws, was rank heresy. He who uttered this unquestion- 
able truth, was simply “no friend of the people,” was “in league 
with the book-ring,” ete. 

But the scheme has suffered inglorious and irremediable defeat. 
Selfish ends and fallacious reasoning were too apparent. Wisconsin 
is too intelligent a State to be beguiled, deceived and disgraced by the 
specious arguments and appeals of a few interested demagogues. 

For its defeat, credit is due chiefly to the intelligent and independ- 
ent press of the State, which, irrespective of party, and ignoring 
professi.nal comity in the presence of a threatened danger to the 
school system, spontaneously and almost unanimously exposed and 
protested against the measure. 

Credit is also due to the intelligent, honest, manly educators of the 
State, who without an exception, so far as known, promptly and boldly 
denounced the scheme. They never before so emphatically manifested 
their courage and power. 

Credit is due to the intelligent, candid, conservative Assembly which, 
fresh from the people, and understanding and scorning the dema- 
gogisin of the Madison press, was not ready to destroy one monopo- 
ly by impulsively and blindly creating a greater one. Not less honor 
is due to those members of the Senate who—nearly one-half the mem- 
bers-——were strongly in opposition. 

Last, but not least, credit is due to the honorable Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education, whose honesty, fearlessness, and per- 
sistence in opposition to the scheme were conspicious throughout. 
His reporé against the bill was able, exhaustive and unanswerable. 
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The State Superintendent claims no credit to himself, for his oppo- 
sition, nor is he able to see that any is deserved. He did his simple 
duty, and merely avoided dishonor by refusing the favor of either his 
aid or his silence to what he knew was wrong. To the press and 
teachers of the State, however, he cannot too strongly express his per- 
sonal obligations fur making it easier to perform his duty. He will 
ever hold their course in grateful remembrance. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to say that he would scarcely have 
prepared this sketch but for the repeatedly avowed determination of 
the Madison press to secure from the next Legislature what it failed 
to obtain from the last one. A “vindication ” in some form will un- 
doubtedly be sought. The publication of this history may aid the 
people in determining how much vindication is deserved. 

IEpwARD SEARING. 





THE TEACHER’S FIRST DUTIES. 


In opening a school, a new teacher may, the very first day of the 
term, make mistakes which will endanger his success, unless he con- 
siders very carefully before hand what he will do and how he will do 
it. His plans should be very thoroughly laid, digested and made per- 
fectly familiar to his own mind before the time arrives for the school 
to begin. It would be well if the plans were committed to writing, 
then read over carefully, modified, criticised and objected to in his own 
mind, until it appears clear to him that, on being put in operation, 
they will work without friction. If such plans, when written out, 
could be submitted to the consideration of some experienced teacher 
for his criticism, it wouid be an advantage. These points are very 
important, for there is an old adage, “what is well begun is half done.” 
A beginner is apt to become confused, to lose self-possession, and the 
more so if he begins without a definite plan, and if any doubts arise 
in his mind as to what he shall do and as to the order in which he 
shall proceed; and the moment he becomes thus confused, the pupils 
will share his nervousness, will begin to exhibit a spirit of mischief 
and restlessness, and will lose their respect for one in whom they 
should have the fullest confidence. 

The teacher will of course visit the school house before the 
day of beginning the school, that he may observe its arrangements, 
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so as to form his plans for handling the school and its classes. He 
will observe attentively the condition of the house and its surround- 
ings, see what articles of furniture may be wanting or may need re- 
pairing, whether there are brooms, waterpails and drinking cups, 
erayons, pointers, erasers, maps, numeral frame, and other things 
necessary for the work of the school. A careful list cf all needed arti- 
cles should be made, so that the attention of the directors may be 


. distinctly called to these wants. Oftentimes such care on the part of 


the teacher would save much time and annoyance. There should be 
one waterpail for the boys and one for the girls, and, if the school is 
large, two cups at least to each pail. There should be as many 
erasers as there may be pupils at any one time working at the board, 
with one pointer for every five linear feet of blackboard, and hooks 
over or under the board on which to lay the pointers. 

For every two linear feet of board, a rule about two feet long should 
be suspended under the board, to be used in arithmetic, mapping 
and other studies. The clock should be so placed that teachers and 
pupils can see it without turning in their seats. 

A sereen of zine should protect pupils near thestove from excess of 
heat. Reading charts and maps should be hung on the wall above 
the blackboard in full view of the school. 

IS may be difficult, sometimes, for the directors to see why these 
things are wanted, but the teacher should so understand his busi- 
ness, and the tools requisite tor carrying it on, that he can show 
clearly that, by having these things thus arranged, time will be saved 
and discipline preserved, and that, by not having them, pupils will 
lose time, and concert of action and rapid work be rendered impos- 
sible, and consequently progress be retarded. If the teacher can thus 
state his case he will generally be furnished with what he needs. In 
many of our district schools a large per cent. of time is wasted be- 
cause teachers do not have the tools necessary to carry on their work 
with convenience. 

The teacher should insist on having proper tools if he is to be held 
responsible for economy of time, good discipline and rapid progress. 
At his first visit to the school room, the teacher should make a com- 
plete list in writing of all school property, prepare a duplicate, give 
one list to the directors and keep one himself. In this inventory he 
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should state the condition of every article, and add to it from time to 
time a note of every article he receives from the directors and of every 
article that may be lost or broken, accounting for the same as far as 
possible. By this means he can show the directors clearly how far he 
may be responsible for any school property. 

In this inventory he should make a careful statement of the condi- 
tion of the building, fences, out houses, stoves, ete. These are matters 
upon which our teachers bestow too little care, and hence the 
destruction of school property, which is very great, cannot be ac- 
counted for. Should the course here indicated be pursued by every 
teacher, school property would be in far better condition than we now 
find it, and teachers and pupils would enjoy a greater degree of com- 
fort. All these things should receive the attention of the teacher 
before the school opens. ‘Thus the actual condition of the building 
and furniture may be fully known to the teacher and the board, and 
the necessary repairs be made. 

By doing what | have herein indicated, the teacher will at once 
begin to secure the confidence of the Board and the people, and all 
will enter more fully and more heartily into his plans, and co operate 
with him in the work of the school. 

La Crosse. B. M. Reynonps. 


— —>---< 


BRIEF COMMENTARIES. 


I1i.—Cicero in Catitrnam, I. Cuapr. vi. $16. 

Quotiens tibi jam extorta est ista sica de manibus! quotiens vero 
excidit casu aliquo et elapsa est! Tamen ea carere diutius non potes, 
quae quidem quibus abs te initiata sacris ac devota sit nescio, quod 
eam necesse putas esse in consulis corpore defigere. 

Tibi here is a dative of person after extorta est, whichalso has de 
manibus to describe the wrenching away more explicitly. The order 
illustrates its emphasis: “ how often has that dagger been wrenched 
away from you,” and then adds, to make it more vivid and emphatic, 
“nay, out of your very hands.” Mais ablative, governed by carere. In 
the sentence below the relative clause is a little perplexing; remember 
ing that a connective force is an integral part of the meaning of the 
relative, and that we must judge from the context what conjunction it 
best represents, we may take it here as equivalent to nam ea, “ for 
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it has been, etc.” Literally, “I do not know by what rites it has 
been consecrated;” but xescio quis has regularly the force “some or 
other,” nearly equivalent to aliquis; “it has been consecrated by some 
rites or other.” 

III.—Cicero 1x Catinenam, I. Cuap. vii. $18. 


Superiora illa, quamquam ferenda non fuerunt, tamen, ut potui, tuli; 
nune vero me totam esse in metu propter unum te, quicquid inerepu- 
erit Catilinam timeri, nulium videri contra me consilium iniri posse 
quod a tuo scelere abhorreat, non est ferendum. 

Superiora illa, “those former acts of yours,” object of tuli; ferenda, 
—the gerundive expressing the idea of propriety or necessity in an ad- 
jective form,—‘‘deserving to be borne.” “endurable;” uf with an indic- 
ative, “Sas ”*==“‘ as well as [ could.” 

Nune vero, astrong contrast of time, as compared with superiora. 
The accusatives with infinitives that follow,—* me... fe,” “ quiequid 
wee timeri,? “nullum... videri”—are all taken as subject of est 
ferendum; this being an impersonal verb is to be reudered by “ it” — 
“it is not to be endured that, ete.” —Quiequid is an indefinite relative, 
corresponding to the English compound relative, having therefore a 
two-fold construction, with both the verb of the relative clause (inere- 
puerit) and that upon which it depends (timeri); it is subject of in- 
crepuerit, and stands as a synecdochical or adverbial accusative to ti- 
meri—‘Catiline is feared in regard to whatever has rustled;” and, as 
the indefinite relative is equivalent to a general condition (Goodwin's 
Greek Moods, § 60, 1, 2), it may be rendered “ if any thing has rustled 
[at every little rustle] Catiline is feared,” i, e, the thought of Catiline 
comesintomy mind. Jnerepuerit is subjunctive as being intermediate 
in indirect discourse.— Videri is used personally in Latin, while its cor- 
responding verb in English, “seen,” is usually impersonal: consilium 
is therefore subject of videri—* that no design seems able "—* that it 
does not seem possible for any design to be entered into, ete.” Ab- 
horreat is in the oratio obliqua, but it would be subjunctive even in the 
oratio recta, as expressing the result of the heinousness of the design 
—“no design so heinous as to be inconsistent with, ete.” 

= ene 7 

The good disciplinarian is not demonstrative, easily surprised, noisy, 

or doubtful. 
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SELECTED. 
TWO TEACHERS. 


Let us enter the room where one gathers about him more than fifty 
of allages. He is certainly a plain looking-man; hair sandy, inclined 
to red; a freckled face; clothes of no fashionable cut; a stoop in his 
shoulders; his manners not engaging,—and yet he had evoked not 
only order but enthusiasm. We sit down and watch the scene. A 
class is called upon to spell. There is no noise or fuss made. One 
takes the floor as “head” and ealls out the successive members, until 
allarein place. The words are pronounced:—weather, laurel, embyro, 
descent, voyage, dahlia, pblox, guitar, are among those we hear, 
Here we see boys of ten years, spell valiantly with others twice their 
size and age. They try once, and if they fail the victor “ goes 
up.” But what we most admire is the calmness of the master and 
the earnestness of the boys and girls; one seems to know how to 
stimulate activity and when it is aroused how ts use it. A class in 
reading comes on, and there is good reading in the first, second and 
third classes. They read naturally. We watch to see if the master 
will read, himself, for the benefit of the class. Yes, he takes the verse 
the pupils seem little to understand. It is in the matchless “* Ode to 
a Sky Lark,” by Shelley. 

“ Sound of vernal showers 
“On the twinkling grass 
‘* Rain-awkened flowers 
‘All that ever was 
“ Joyous and clear and fresh thy music doth surpass.” 

‘Now, scholars, we cannot read it until we know well the meaning, 
so we will look at some of the words. There is verna/. This means 
pertaining to spring. The showers of spring are peculiarly pleasing, 
for every living thing seems to enjoy it; the tcinkling grass is plain 
to be seen if you look. The rain weighs down the leaf and finally 
becoming too heavy it rolls off and the blade rises to be weighed 
down again; this is going on with thousands of leaves, so that twink- 
ling beautifully describes the effect; it is very delightful to see. Then 
the rain-awakened flowers—these are the flowers that were tired and 
faint, but bathed in the sweet shower are renewed in life and beauty; 
nothing can be more beautiful than a rose in which the gentle show- 
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ers have fallen. These three figures; sweet sounds, glittering grasses, 
rain-bedewed flowers—are the things with which he compares the 
song of the lark—all these he says the music of the lark surpasses.” 
A few questions follow. It is plain that all understand it. Even the 
younger pupils are repeating the words. In fact, the teacher, we see, 
knows this by heart, and it would not be singular if the pupils knew 
it too. They evidently admire this poetry. The teacher reads the 





verse, and reads it with feeling. He understands the verse and in- 
terprets it. That is reading. The whole class practice it over, and 
then several singly. Next they recite the whole poem up to this 
point together, mainly without looking on the book. Next, the 
teacher calls upon some who can recite a verse to rise and say it. 
“ach has a verse and each recites. The whole was evidently a com- 
mon and natural proceeding. 

Our teacher next drilled the whole school trom a chart, on the 
sounds of the vowels, then upon the consonants. The second reading 
class was very much like the first. The third was composed of 
younger pupils and there was here a close questioning to see if the 
meaning of the words was understood as well as that of the sen- 
tences. While we could not penetrate to the source of this teacher's 
power, it was pretty plain that he both loved and understood his 
work. 

The other teacher we visited was of a different stamp. He had a 
better school room and better desks, and better-louking material, 
and yet there was something wanting. ‘The pupils recited their les- 
sons ina mechanical way that showed “ their hearts were far away.” 
The teacher heard a spelling lesson and the spelling was fairly done; 
the reading classes read in poetry and prose, but there was no fire in 
the eye or feeling in the voice. The whole proceeding was destitute 
of the true elements of success. 

We found ourselves studying un the case. We said to ourselves: 

“This man would not stay a day if it were not for the pay; he has 
no love for childhood; boys and girls have no charms for him; most 
all, doubtless, are nuisances. Their possibilities never strike him at 
all. He wouid never select ‘a child and put him in the midst’ as 
something to model by. And again we felt the responsibility had 
never weighed down on this teacher’s mind. All the task he had 
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undertaken was the filling in of certain pages of geography, gram- 
mar, ete. Yet he was nota bad man, he was well dressed, quite the 
man of fashion. 

We fell to asking ourselves, Does he read in the Bible2—Does he 
copy from our Savior? Does he pray for these young immortals? 
Does he rouse them toa sense of their capabilities? Does he strive to 
put their feet on the Rock? Does he build up character? Are his 
pupils fond of the Truth? Will they go to the stake for their opin- 
ions? And we doubted the man’s real permanent success. 

This was years since. The boys of each have grown to manhood. 
The first one is still teaching; one of his pupils I saw the other day; 
he spoke reverently of his master.—* All Iam, [ owe to him. I am 
not much, but Tam an honest man, and such I shall remain.” These 
and many such words lead me to think that the master lives in 
his pupils. The second is a real estate speculator, and, they say, 
has made money. I have seen one of his pupils too. Heis worldly- 
wise and never refers to his boyhood days except when he sees his 
old teacher gathering more and more goods about him. Then, he 
says: “ Egad, old Bowman never should have taught school; he loves 
money to well. He only stayed at it until he had laid by $1,000. 
We all knew he would quit as soon as he had made some money. He 
was no man for a teacher.” 

And I pondered upon the sentence, ‘* He was no man for a teacher.” 
Are there not a good many who are in the school room temporarily 
and have no solemn settled purpose to do good there—to impart the 
noblest part of themselves? To which of these groups do you be- 
long?—New York School Journal. 

= => o> 
EDUCATED LABOR. 

We are beginning to learn that an educated wood sawyer is more 
profitabie than an unedueated one. Education leads men to make 
roads around hills, when formerly they were certain to go over them. 
In a thousand ways, mental training teaches men to work more skill- 
fully with their hands than they could without it. Science is a bless- 
ing to the world, not so much on account of its practical inventions, 
as iis mental discipline. It leads men to think accurately, observe 
minutely, and write correctly. Whatever trains the mind, trains the 
hand. 
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An automaton can be made to do many wonderful things; so can 
an uneducated man, but put a mind in the automaton, and its power 
is greatly increased: so put educated inteliigence into an untrained 
mind, and its power is multiplied a thousand fold. Our Agricultural 
Colleges are not valuable so much on account of the amount of purely 
practical knowledge they impart, as on account of the mental discip- 
line they give. Good scholars always make good farmers, even though 
they never helda plow. They bring minds to their work. Whatever 
men put their minds on they will do suceessfully. Failures are caused 
not so much from causes beyond our control, as from want of judg- 
ment and reason. He who can not reason, can not succeed, and the 
direct effect of a thorough education is to develop the reason. 

Governor Kemper of Virginia, last August, delivered an address be- 
fore the Virginia Agricultural Col‘ege, in which he advocated these 
views. He said: “The main leverage which is to lift our common- 
wealth to material greatness is labor. 

“All the world knows that no wealth can exist except as the 
product of Jabor, and the most important and honorable of the pillars 
which uphold the body politic is labor. It is the province of this in- 
stitution, teaching in the name of the State, to pioneer the advance 
of educated labor; to make manifest by example the widely differing 
capacities of intelligent and unintelligent labor; to demonstrate to 
the understanding of all classes, how to multiply a hundred-fold the 
products of labor, by summoning to its assistance, those grand factors 
—art and applied science.” 

Governor Kemper is right. Wealth is the reward of the labor of 
the mind. Our Normal Schools can never be purely professional by 
teaching the “ methods ” of instruction only; they must show teachers 
how to think, by teaching in a thoughtful manner. Precept and 
example must go hand in hand. All good schools are “ normal,” as 
faras they go. They do not go far enongh to make professional 
teachers. Kducated men are not always learned men. <A good 
memory may carry one through a college course with honor, but a 
cultivated reason will be necessary to his success in the labor of life 
Time is too short and precious to be wasted in fruitless labor. He 
accomplishes great results, who knows when to strike most effective 
blows, and it is only by a thorough discipline of the mind, that this 
knowledge can be obtained.—-National Teachers’ Monthly. 
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THREE GREAT ERRORS. 


We would not have it inferred from the title of this article that 
there are only three errors in school matters, but rather that there 
are three which, ia our opinion, are harmful above all others. With 
the hope that the consideration of these may prove beneficial, we will 
briefly call attention to them. 

1. The practice of sending children to school at too early an age, 
We are well aware that it is a matter of great convenience, often of 
great assistance, to some parents, to send their little ones to school at 
the early age of four or five years. But in this wise? Is it of any 
real benefit to the children or to the schools? We think not, and 
more than this, we think it a positive injury to both. As our public 
schools are generally organized, each teacher has a large number of 
pupils, and good order and quietness are essential to the success of the 
school. The little ones must sit still. And what a hardship it is for 
little four-year-old boys or girls to sit still! Watch them at home! 
How active they are! How full of life and motion! How “ brimfull” 
of fun and play! From morning till evening, unless asleep, they are 
moving about, as full of activity as a humming-bird, affording about 
as good an illustration of perpetual motion as can be found. They 
were made to be thus active and buoyant. Their proper physical 
growth and development call for this constant locomotion. 

Now, how unwise, not to say cruel, it is to take such little ones, 
and confine them to the dull monotony and exacting discipline of the 
school room. They are tvo young to study or to comprehend the ob- 
ject for which they are sent to school. And yet for nearly three hours 
each half day, with but brief cessation or change. they are compelled 
to sit “ bolt upright” and still. Is it strange that they often acquire 
a positive dislike of school, and all that pertams to it, before they are 
old enough, in any proper sense, to comprehend the true design of 
schools ? 

If children can be properly cared for at home, their best good and 
that of the schools would be greatly promoted if the school age com- 
menced at seven rather than four; and in nine cases out of ten, the 
child who commences school at the age of seven will be further advanced 
at the age of twelve than the child who entered school at the age of 
four or five years. Are we not correct? Ifso, what a loss of time, 
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and what privations and hardships are experienced when children are 
sent thus early to school! Ofcourse our remarks have reference solely 
to ourcommon schools as usually organized and conducted. To schools 
of the kindergarten order, children may profitably be sent at a very 
early age. 

9, Children often have too many studies while in school. The 
true object of schools, or education, is Of a disciplinary nature. Pu- 
pils, if properly trained, are to be taught to think, to examine, to in- 
vestigate. Itis more important that they pursue a single branch un- 
derstandingly and thoroughly, than, that they attend to a half dozen 
branches carelessly or imperfectly. It is too often true that the time 
and efforts of teachers and pupils are given to the formal learning of 
the text of the books; and in many cases the attention of pupils is 
required for so many different studies that they cannot thoroughly 
learn any one. We claim that if more attention should be given to 
the manner of learning and reciting, and the number of branches di- 
minished, better results would be secured. The great aim of the 
teacher should be to teach his pupils how to learn, and how to com- 
municate their knowledge. 

8. Pupils graduate from school at too ewrly an age. Too many of 
our youth terminate their school course at the age of twelve or thir- 
teen vears. This is certainly unwise. They leave school just when 
they are best prepared to make the greatest and most intelligent pro- 
gress, and when they are best able to grasp, with the clearest compre- 
hension, the studies pursued. It is perfectly true that, in most cases, 
more real improvement and mental development will be manifested 
between the ages of thirteen and fifteen, than in any four preceding 
years. Professional men seldom finish their studies before the age of 
twenty-one or twenty-four years, and yet many of our youth who 
hope to become useful and valuable members of the community, leave 
their studies xt the early age of thirteen years. Ought not parents 
and teachers to unite in their efforts to discountenance the practice, 


now so common, of leaving school at an early age? If pupils who 
are to engage in business, in manufacturing, or in farming, could be 
induced to remain in schooi until the age of sixteen or seventeen 
years, how much it would contribute to their future success and hap- 
piness, and how great would the benefit be to the community! May 
we not hope for some change in the three particulars to which we 
have thus briefly alluded? —New England Journal of Education. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 


LEGALITY OF DISTRICT—POWERS OF DISTRICT. 





Q. A district was formed in May last, elected officers and voted a 
tax to build a school-house and support aschool, which was done. Only 
the clerk however filed an acceptance. At the annual meeting no 
clerk was re-elected. Now the director claims there is no district, and 
refuses to act. How is it? 

A. The district still exists, but you seem to be without any legal 
organization. Under the circumstances, the town board should eall 
a meeting, as provided in section 4, that the organization of the dis- 
trict may be restored. 

Q. A joint district was altered, in 1868, but no order for alteration 
can be found in file, except in one of the two towns. What is the 
remedy—must the supervisors be called out? 

A. The existence of the one order is prima facie evidence that the 
alteration was duly made. A certified copy of the order may be made 
and filed with the clerk of the other town. This will probably be 
sufficient to satisfy all parties. 

(). A notice was served that it was proposed to attach a certain 
piece of land to another district, but the supervisors attached more 
than this. Was the action legal? 

A. The notice was not in the usual form, but if the boards of the 
districts were present and did not object, the alteration was legal. If 
either board did not attend, the attachment of more land than was 
mentioned in the notice is not necessarily invalid, but might perhaps 
be sufficient ground for appeal. 

(). Our school-house is worthless—gone up. The district won’t 
build; can it be compelled to do so? 

A. There is no law to compel this. If the district goes long without 
school, it should be extinguished. (Sec. 16.) 

Q. The district voted that the board should not hire any one living 
in the district; is the board not bound by the vote? 

A. No,the district has no such power; the board is not bound by 
the vote, but might do well to heed it. 
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(. At a special meeting duly called for that purpose, we voted to 
enlarge the school-house, and to instruct the board to let the contract; 
but three-fourths of the voters were not notified; was the action legal ? 

A. It was legal, if you voted no tax; to do that, three-fourths must 
be notified. 

POWERS OF THE BOARD. 


Q. It has been cnstomary for the large boys to carry in wood for 
the janitor; can the board require this, under a rule? 

A. No, this exceeds their powers under Section 52. If they could 
require this, they could require them also to saw and split it. The 
exercise wouldn’t hurt them, but it must be done voluntarily. 

Q. Can the board contract to pay for building a school-house be- 
it is finished, and would it be legal for the treasurer to pay an order 
to that effect, before the house is done? 

A. Nosuch contract should be made; no such order should be 
drawn; both acts are to be regarded as beyond the powers given to the 
board. The treasurer should refuse to pay such order. It might not 
be unreasonable to draw and pay an order in part compensation, 
if the contractor needed it, the work being first examined and ac- 
cepted. 

Q. Can the board hire a young person, one of the pupils, who holds 
no sort of certificute, as an assistant teacher and pay her wages? 

A. Such hiring and payment is unlawful. (Sections 42, 1384, 136. 

Q. Can the board extend the school a month, there being money 
on hand? 

A. Not if the district fixed the term, it being not less than five 
months. If an additional month is wanted, the district must vote it 
at a special meeting. 

Q. As a matter of convenience, we, the clerk and director, have 
been accustomed to draw an order on the town treasurer for the 
teacher, and the treasurer turns the order over to the district treas- 
urer in place of so much money, but our new treasurer refuses to 
receive it and demands the money? Is he right? 

A. There is no warrant for your drawing your order on the town 
treasurer, and none for him to pay it. Your treasurer is right, and it 
will be best to arrange it as well as you can, and follow the law in 
future. 
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RIGHTS OF TEACHERS. 

Q). I was sick for a time, and on recovery, was refused permission 
to finish the school. Have [ right to? 

A. If the time has not expired when the school was to close, you 
have an equitable right to teach till that time arrives. You cannot 
compel the district to continue the school longer than that, as it 
might be against their interest to do so, 

Q. I was supcenaed twice to attend court, during a term of four 
months school contracted for, and now the district don’t want the 
time made up. Have I a right to make up four months? 

A. Not without the consent of the other contracting party. The 
same principle governs as in the previous case. 

POWERS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Q. Can a county superintendent order new seats, where they are 
much needed ? 

A This may be considered as within his power, under See. 92. 

(). Our new superintendent calls upon teachers who hold certificates 
to be re-examined. Can he do this? 

A. Yes, under Section 105. Being a new superintendent, he wishes 
to judge for himself how well qualified the holders of certificates 
are to teach. This is not a bad sign for the schools or for good teach- 
ers. Still he might push the measure too far. 

Q. Can a superintendent be required to esdorse certificates from 
other counties? 

A. He has no power to endorse. As to the matter of conferring 
authority to teach, the act if done is invalid. 

DIVISION OF FREE HIGH-SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Q. If a town which has established a free high-school is divided, 
whut is the effect upon the high-school district? 

A. It simply becomes a joint high-school district, as in the simi- 
lar case of an ordinary district, but it comes under the regulations 
prescribed as to a joint high-school district. 

STATE CERTIFICATES IN CITIES. 


(). What is the force of state certificates in a city whose charter 
makes it the duty of the city superintendent to “examine all appli- 
cants for teacher's licenses.” 

A. A state certificate “ shall qualify the holder to teach in any pub- 
lic school in any city, town or shool district of this state without 
any further examination by any city or county superintendent or 
board whatsoever.” Hoiders of state certificates would not be appli- 
cants for licenses in any city or county, because not needing them, 
and it must be heid that the intent of the law is to supersede all 
other examinations. 
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LAWS OF 1877. 


The following enactments were made at the last session of the Leg- 
islature. The first forbids school officers and teachers to act as agents 
for school-books and stationery. It is commented upon under the 
editorial head. The second admits persons of foreign birth, over 
twenty years of age, to the public schools. The third adds a section 
to the free high school law, which enables high-schools already “organ- 
ized and established” to avail themselves of the benefits and advantages 
of the law. 


CHAPTER 172—Laws or 1877. 


Section 1. From and after the passage and publication of this act, it shall be unlawful for 
any county superintendent, or any ¢fficer or teacher of any public school district or publie 
school in this state, to act in any manner, either directly or indirectly, as agent or solicitor for 
the sale of stationery or of any school book or books. 

Srcrion 2. Any person violating the provisions of this act, upon conviction thereof before 
any court of competent jurisdiction, shall be fined for the benefit of the school fund of his or 
her school district, not less than fifty doliars nor more than two hundred dollars, in the disere- 
tion of the court. 

Srecrion 3. This act shall be in foree from and after its passage and publication. 

(Published Mareh 20, 1877.) 


CHAPTER 184, Laws or 1877. 


Whenever any person between the ages of twenty and thirty years, residing in any school 
district shall apply to the school board of such district, or city, foradmission to the publie school, 
for the purpose of becoming more proficient in the English language, it shall be lawful for 
such board, in their dis cretion, to admit such person to any publie school under their e€ ontrol, 
free of tuition, when in their judgment it will not inte rfere with the accommodation and in- 
struction of the pupils of school age residing in such district or city. 

(Published March 17, 1877. 





CHAPTER 249—Laws or 1877. 

Section 1. Chapter 323, of the laws of 1875, is hereby amended by adding thereto a section 
numbered 17, that pina re sad as follows: Section 17. Every free high school heretofore organized 
and established inthis state,upon complyingwith the provisions of said act so far as applicable and 
making through the secretary or other proper officer of the board or officers having the manage- 
mentand control of the affairs of such high schools, a report in writing to the Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction on or before the tenth day of October in any year of such facts relating to 
such high schools as said Superintendent shall require, which sk all include the nuinber of weeks 
such high school has bee n maintained during the previous year, the whole amount expended 
for its support during such year, the amount paid for instruction therein, the number of pupils 
attending the sae, and also the average attendance, shail thereupon be entitied to share in 
and to have all the benefits and advantages conferred ‘by this chapter upon high schools estab- 
lished under this act, and if such high school not established under this act has been maintained 
fur at least thirteen weeks in such year it rhall be entitled to receive from the state one half the 
amount actually expended for instruction in said school, not however exceeding five hundred 
dollars, in any one year, to any such high school or schools; provided vowever, that in ease such 
high school district contains a larger population than three thousand, to be determined by the 
last national or state census, it shall be entitied to receive at the rate of one hundred dollars for 
each additional three thousand of such population: and provided further, that no such high 
school district shall be entitled to such aid, unless the appropriation or expenditure for such 
high school, has been exclusive of the amounts required to be expended for common school pur- 
poses; and the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall carefully examine such reports, and 
he and the Seereiary of State shall take such action in behalf of and concerning the s same, and 
euch high school or schools, as is required of them respectively by the provisions of section thir- 
teen, of this chapter concerning high schools created or organized uuder the authority of this 
act, and all cities which embrace two or more school districts or parts of districts organized and 
governed as districts are in towns shall be entitled to all the privileges conferred upon towns 
and upon the districts therein by section 2 of said chapter 323 of the general Jaws of 1873. 


3—Vol. VII No. 4. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION. 


The State Superintendent recently received the following letter which will be read 

with interest. The rich men among our readers will please not all speak at once: 
Ann Arbor, Micu., March 23, 1877. 

Dear Sir:—Knowing your interest in matters of education, we make bold to address 
you these lines in regard to a subject which may be of some interest. 

As you may perhaps know, there is an expedition about to start this year, composed 
of Professors from different colleges with a limited number of students. The object of 
this expedition is to make collections in Natural History. The party will be absent 
two years and will spend the time in the tropics of both hemispheres. A vessel is to 
be chartered and ample opportunities offered for collection and ‘preservation of 
specimens. 

Now, would it be possible to interest any wealthy man or company of men of your 
State in this expedition, so that a person could be sent with the party and have the 
collection he makes, or at any rate, a large portion of it, considered as an equivalent 
for the money advanced to send him? The eollection might be divilel into typical 
collections and given to the schools of the State, as is the Steere collection here. It 
would be a good opportunity to form a large private collection. 

The vessel will visit the regions visited by Wallace and other travelers, as well as 
points never before visited by naturalists. Each member of the party collects all that 
he can and has all that he collects. 

Now, could you give us your assistance in finding some wealthy man in your State 
who would’be willing to assist us? We have devoted some years to collection and study 
in Natural History, and can give abundunt reference as to our ability and trustworthi- 
ness. We expect to be under Prof. Steere the remainder of the year. 

If but one could be sent by some one from your State, application could be made to 
some other State for the other. It is better for two or three to collect together, as the 
work could be better systematized and more accomplished. It is expected that the ex- 
penses will be six thousand dollars ($6,000) for the entire trip for each individual. 
This will cover everything and enable us to hire all necessary assistance. 

Would it be advisable to have some articles on the subject inserted in the educa- 
tional journals of your State? 

Hoping to hear soon from you on the subject, we take pleasure in transcribing 


‘ourselves, Your most obedient servants, 
Frank H. Krupaun, 
Dave N. De Tarr, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Se aa 


THE TEXT-BOOK QUESTION IN CANADA. 


[ The following letter from Dr. Hodgins shows two facts in the generally admirable 
educational system of Ontario, viz: (1) There is in that province a partially developed 
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plan of government ownership and publication of text-hooks. (2) This plan has not 
proved satisfactory, and the authorities are seeking something better. It is certain that 
‘anadian school books are greatly inferior to those used in the United States. 

5 . 


Epvucation Orricr, Epucation DEPARTMENT FOR ONTARIO. 
Toronto, March 6, 1877. § 

Sir:—I have the honor to state, that this department is about dealing with the 
question of school text-books, and is desirous of obtaining from you the result of your 
experience, and any other information on the subject. 

The policy of the department has hitherto been to approve of no text-book the 
copy-right of which was not transferred to the Province—a year or more exclusive sale 
being secured to the original publisher or author, or a small royalty allowed on future 
sales. On either of these conditions the book is allowed to be printed by any person 
who would enter into the necessary bonds on the subject. 

Any information or suggestion which you can give on the subject will be gratefully 
received. I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. Grorce Hoparys, 
Dep’ ty Minister of Education. 


The Superintendent Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 


THE REPORT ON “STATE SYSTEM.” 


LANCASTER, Wi1s., April 2, 1877. 

Dear Sir:—I have had the pleasure of studying the very able report on ‘‘ A State 
System of Education,’’? which appeared in the February No. of the JournAu. I readi- 
ly see the force and fairness of all the criticisms made, and agree with nearly all the 
recommendations offered. I must, however, acknowledge that I do not fully under- 
stand recommendation (3), relative to County Superintendents. I fail to reconcile the 
two phrases, ‘‘ during the pleasure of the same,’’ and, ‘‘ for a term not exceeding three 
years.’ Moreover, should be pleased to know the views of the committee on re-appoint- 
ment of County Superintendents. 

If you will overlook my obtuseness and elucidate this matter you will favor one who 
is in full sympathy with all efforts made to improve our State system of education. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. G. Davis. 

[The recommendation of the Committee that County Superintendents should be ap- 
pointed by the State Board of Education and should “ hold office during the pleasure 
of the same, for a term not exceeding three years,’’ means that the superintendents 
should be removable for cause, by the appointing power, at any time before the expira- 
tion of the fixed term of three years. There are good reasons why the appointment should 
be fora fixed term, although re-appointment, in case of faithful and efficient officers, 
ought to be the rule governing the Board. This was the opinion of the Committee.— 
Eps. J 
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GERMAN DISTRICTS. 


Orrice County SUPERINTENDENT, ———-———, WIs., Feb. 15, 1877. 
DEAR Str:—The German schools in my county have always been a problem to me 


and one I have never been able to solve satisfactorily. All I have been able to do is to 
reach an approximate result. I have several districts composed entirely of Germans, 
a few where there are only from one to four families of Americans. ‘The Germans be- 
ing, as you know, an exclusive race, especially tenacious of their religious tenets, their 
children hearing nothing but German, are unable to speak or understand the English 
language, except to a very limited degree, and many not at all. This renders it neces- 
sary—if we haye any school in these districts—to employ a person who can speak the 
German language, and being unable to obtain Americans who understand the language 
—at the prices they can pay—we have been of necessity compelled toemploy Germans. 

Now, while I have no doubt that not as much is done in the English language as 
ought to be done, and knowing, ax [ do, that these Germans keep more school than the 
Americans, that their children attend more days, and that they take greater interest than 
do our countrymen, the question presented itself in this manner to me: Shall I, by my 


action, kill these schools, create a feeling against the common school system, and cause 


the establishment of private schools; or shall I take what I can get, knowing that the 


next generation—after the old stock is out of the way, and they come to associate more 
vith us—will work into English schools entirely? Shall [ cut off the only chance they 
have to learn a little of English? They can and will establish and maintain private 


schools unless a proper course is taken. If I can get nothing more, is not an educated 


German better than an ignorant one, even if he is educated only in German? I[ have 
adopted the rule of licensing such Germans as can speak the English language so as to 


be understood; and in my visits I find my course has been the most judicious. I find 
pupils reading well in the third reader; I find the best pupils in geography; I find 
good writers and good mathematicians; I find well behaved boys and girls, and I wish 


[ might always find these things in all of my English schools. I have no doubt public 


money may be sometimes appropriated fora school that might not be exactly a legal 
school, but I know it is used to the best advantage under the circumstances. 
Respectfully vours, —. —. ——. 
[Necessity knows no law. Much must be left to the judgment of the Superintendent 
in particular cases. The reasoning and practice of this correspondent appear correct. 
Time will assuredly bring the results desired.—Ebs. ] 


a 


INSTITUTE AT SUN PRAIRIE. 


Door Creek, Wis., March 25, 1877. 

Messrs. SEARING and Prapt:—Our institute opened the 19th inst. with an enroll- 
ment of 45 and steadily increased till we reached aneven 100. Of these 40 were males, 
and 60 females. Average daily attendance 95, with but few cases of tardiness. Sixty- 
three have been teaching during the past year, while the remainder are preparing to 
enter the field atanearly day. Fifty had previously attended Institutes. Prof. Mc- 
Gregor expressed himself as wel! pleased with the attendance and the work done by 
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the members. At the suggestion of Mr. H. W. Rood, principal of the Sun Prairie 
school, the members extended their thanks to the Prof., in shape of a very fine picture, 
purchased of W.J. Park & Co., of Madison. The only regret on the part of the teach- 
ers was that the Institute was not to continue another week. At our next we shall 


ask for two weeks or more. 
Very respectfully yours. 
A. R. AMEs. 


oe ee a 
THE TEXT-BOOK BILL. 

After the publication of the ‘‘ Educational Responses,”’ reprinted in our leading arti- 
ele, a large number of letters of similar tenor continued to be received by the State 
Superintendent. We make room for two or three which are specially valuable and 
interesting, as coming frum the highest sources: 

FROM HON. J. G. MC MYNN, FORMER SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Racine, Wis., March 17, 1877 
Hon. Edward Searing: 

My Dear Str—When the preposterous nonsense, embodied ina bill for a law to 
make the State the publisher of school books, was introduced into the Legislature, 
Idid not suppose that such a proposition would receive a dozen votes, if taken by 
yeas and nays. I was disposed to think that you had shown a want of discretion by 
formally noticing the absurdity. I find, however, that you knew more about the Legis- 
lature than I did, and that your circular of the 21st ult. was called for by the interests 
of education. 

Of course, Tam not ignorant of the vagaries, in which wel!-meaning men will in- 
dulge in connection with matters of an educational character, but I must say that this 
idea of the State publishing our text-books is the strangest to which my attention has 
yet been drawn. I do not believe that it can be met by argument. It was never reas- 
oned info any mind possessed of common sense, therefore it cannot be reasoned out. 
It is one of those hallucinations that must be endured until contempt and ridicule shall 
dispel it. It may be well enough to call attention to the petty jobbery, the corruption, 
the disregard of local school government, the endless waste of money and books which 
would be the necessary ou/come of the proposed measure, but it seems to me that this 
is hardly necessary. The hard common sense ef our people will siver it, and 1 do 
not think it will make its appearance again in our legislative halls. I know you can 
point to Minnesota, and say, we cannot trust the common sense of the people—but I 
say we can. I predict that Minnesota will repeal the law next winter. 

I am very truly, yours, 
Jno. G. McMynw. 
FROM PRESIDENT CHAPIN, BELOIT COLLEGE. 


Be.oir, March 3, 1877. 
Prof. Edward Searing, Superintendent: 


Dear Str:—I was not an uninterested observer of the school book controversy. I 
looked over the bill as brought into the Legislature with some care. That the State 
should undertake to set up a book-publishing establishment is so at variance with accept- 
ed principles of political economy, and involves such restrictions on the freedom of 
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private judgment and on the changes necessary, if our schools are to keep in line with 
the advancement of science and learning in the future, that it seemed to me the measure 
could find little support. I was surprised that so many sensible men were blinded to 
its meaning and bearing. The measure has failed now, but there are signs that it may 
be brought up and pushed again hereafter. [anc with you in your seasonable opposi- 


tion to it now and always. Very truly yours, 
A. L. Carry. 


FROM HON. J. L. PICKARD, FORMER SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIU INSTRUCTION. 
CuicaGo, March, 5, 1877. 
Drar Sir:—As one still interested in Wisconsin schools, permit me to express my 
thanks for your manly and unanswerable argument against State uniformity in text- 
books. See my first report for evidence of my sincerity in this matter. Yours truly, 
J. L. Pickarp. 





SCHOOL-ROOM VENTILATION. 


[ Having heard that a very cheap and efficient method of ventilating school-rooms 
had been devised by Prof. L. D. Harvey, of Sheboygan, the State Superintendent sent 
him a card requesting a description of the plan for the benefit of the readers of the 
JOURNAL and of the schools generally. We trust Mr. Harvey will excuse us for 
printing the following response. Although not intended for publication it is of too much 
interest to be consigned to the waste basket. The writer is entirely correct in his be- 
lief that ‘the fruit of brain labor is as mucha man’s property as the fruits of manual 
labor.”?, We hope he will secure a patent for and make a fortune out of the device. 
If he has solved the hitherto unsolved question of cheap and effective ventilation for 
school buildings he deserves the wealth of Vanderbilt and the fame of Stevenson.—Ebs. | 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis., March 19, 1877. 

Dear Sir:—Your card, asking me to prepare for the JourNAL an article on ‘ cheap 
ventilation,” is at hand. I believe I have solved the problem of cheap ventilation so 
far as to make it possible to ventilate any school-room in the country, having windows 
on more than one side of it, at a cost not to exceed ten or fifteen dollars. 

By “cheap ventilation,’ Ido not mean poor ventilation, but x plentiful supply of 
Sresh air, without making it necessary for pupils to sit in draughts of cold air. With this 
secured at the cost mentioned above, I think the problem is solved—is it not? 

Until this winter, not a school-room in the city has been properly ventilated. In sev- 
eral rooms no attempt whatever had been made in this direction. The only possible 
way of ventilating was by raising or lowering the windows. When this was done, strong 
draughts of cold air came in upon the children,and they, asa matter of course, were con- 
stantly taking cold. Some of the more intelligent citizens laid the matter before the 
School Board and said they must take their children from school unless the matter was 
remedied. 

During the last two years I have been thinking of the subject of ventilation and try- 
ing to devise some appliance for ventilating rooms already built, in the construction of 
which no attention had been given to the matter—or at most not enough to be of any 
value. Last fall my ideas began to take definite form, and I began experimenting upon 
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one of our rooms. The experiment succeeded so well that on calling the attention of 
the Board to the appliance they arranged with me at once to apply it to thirteen of the 
schools rooms in the city. Since then, not a word of complaint has been heard from 
parents whose children attend school in any of these rooms, and the testimony of every 
teacher is, that there is now no trouble in securing good ventilation. My own observation 
is, that in rooms which I never entered before, without thinking of the black hole of 
Calcutta, I now invariably find the air pure and wholesome and no draughts coming 
upon the children. Thus much as to the cheapness and desirableness of the invention. 

Believing that the fruit of brain I--bor isas much a man’s property as the fruits of 
manual labor, and thinking that my invention might be of some value to me financially, 
if I could secure it for myself, I have made application fora patent. I do not know 
but my view of the case may be a sordid one, but I notice that it is about the view taken 
by authors of text-books, and in fact, by mankind generally. I notice too that what 
costs people nothing is not usually thought much of, and believe that a school board 
willing to apply a ventilator, if told how to do it, would be willing to pay a small sum 
for having the article furnished them ready made. Am I right? 

Now, as tothe paper for the Journau. Under the circumstances, I hardly think I 
should be doing myself justice in making the invention public property until I know 
whether or not I secure the patent—especially as I already have a very liberal offer for 
ahalfinterest in the patent, if granted. Whether I secure the patent or not, I shall 
give the public the benefit of the ventilator in due time and the JourNnax shall have 
the first opportunity of describing it. 

With the above facts before you, I should like to have your opinion of the value of 
the invention, and of my course in applying for a patent. 

Yours truly, 
L. Dow Harvey. 





HISTORY AND GRAMMAR. 


In answer to the teacher who wanted to know about Goodrich’s History, I would say 
I have used it and thought well of it at the time, but now consider it far surpassed by 
‘Barnes’ Brief’? and ‘ Swinton’s Condensed.”’? The former is fuller and more interest- 
ing in style; the latter, for facts, figures, and dates, heads the list. 

3arnes’ is published by A. S. Barnes & Co , Swintow’s by Harper Bros. W. J. 

In the sentence ‘‘ Washington was buried near the Potomac,’’ I think xear is a prep- 
osition, and Potomac in the objective case,—object of relation expressed by near. 

Webster says near is an adjective, abverb, verb, and a preposition, with which Clark 
agrees, and the latter calls neara prepositiou in the sentence ‘* We live near the 
spring.” 

In the sentence ‘‘ What time he took orders doth not appear,’ is not ééme the subject? 

The author of the Grammar in which itis given says he took orders, ete., is the 
subject. W. J. 

[We agree with W. J. onall points except the last. Neither he nor “the author of 
the Grammar ”’ correctly gives the subject of the sentence. Who will send us a brief 
and convineing statement of the truth?—Eps. | 
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EDITORIAL. 


NOTICE. 
We shall have to send a bill for $1.25, in the May number, to those who have not 
previously paid the $1.10, for 1877. 
> 2 - 


TWO TEXT-BOOK SCHEMES. 


We hope every reader of the JourNAL—whether teacher or school officer—will 
carefully and thoughtfully peruse the history of the ‘* Text-Book Conspiracy,’’ given in 
this issue. As said last month, we believe the interests of education and the interests 
of honest government alike require that the information given in this history should be 
circulated and known everywhere throughout the State. 

If any one interest should be jealously guarded by the people and kept from selfish 
ends, from partisanship and damagogism, it is their educational system—the only guar- 
anty of their trust in free government. Thus far, inthe North, the public school sys- 
tems have been singularly free from the influences mentioned. By common consent, 
they have been administered in the interests of the people. State school funds have 
been sacredly preserved. Free education has been secured for all classes in all sections. 
The extreme of local independence in administration has been maintained. 

Just now, almost for the first time, ip s everal Northern States, serious and simulta- 
neous attempts have been made by designing men to introduce an important change in 
the educational system. It is said by them that the principle of local independence, in 
respect to one necessary item of school apparatus, is injurious,—that the interests of 
the people demand a complete change here. These men ask that by legislative enact- 
ment, local independence in the seiection and use of text-books—by far the most im- 
portant item of school appliances—should be taken from the people, as incompetent to 
safely retain it. They ask that the selection of books should be given to a small central 
board or commission, and that the manufacture of the books, or the furnishing of them, 
or both, should be given—fo themselves? O, the depth and breadth of such disinterested 
philanthropy!) What boundless love for the people! What manifest self abnegation! 

We cannot say with certainty that in a/? the States where this change has been at- 
tempted, such noble, unselfish motives have actuated the would-be reformers, but we 
speak with assurance of /vo—Wisconsin and her neighbor Minnesota. Who were the 
prime movers in the agitation, in the latter State, which resulted ina gigantic char- 
tered fifteen year monopoly to one man? One was that man himself—a bookseller, who 
for years has done as much or more than any other person in the State to keep up the 
price of school books; and the other was that notorious damagogue and impractical 
idealist, Ignatius Donnelly. That those men chiefly sought private gain, either in 
money or popularity, is as evident as that selfishness was the motive governing the 
Madison publishers. ‘There was in the Minnesota plot, as we are credibly informed, the 
same secrecy, the same hurried action, the same contempt for the opinion of education 

al men, the same political trading as in the frustrated Madison scheme. There was 
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likewise the same refusal to buy in the open market, from the lowest bidder. A contractor 
was designated, the price of the books was fixed (actually more than the best Looks could be 
obtained for through direct purchase by the State), and the monopoly guaranteed for a pe- 
riod of fifteen years. 

Had the people of that State asked for any such scheme? Are they now satisfied 
with the scandalous measure? Let the following extracts from prominent Minnesota 
papers answer: 

Says the St. Cloud Journal-Press: ‘The opinion that the text-book bill, passed by 
the last legislature, will prove a total failure, appears to be rapidly strengthening 
throughout the State.”’ 

The Faribault Democrat iu referring to this law says: ** The people are thoroughly 
aroused over the school book monstrosity, and Mr. Merrill, and the St. Paul job prin- 
ters have got several rapids to run before they reach smooth sailing.”’ 

The Austin Republican thinks there are many reasons which *‘ warrant the people of 
this State in pausing long enough to inguire into the paternity and animus of the 
scheme, as well as the difficulties in carrying out its provisions, to say nothing of the 
manifest inability of a committee of three, to select such a set of books as will be 
adapted to the varied wants of the district schools throughout the State.’’ 

The St. Charles Union thinks the law will ‘remain a ‘ dead letter’ on the statute 
books,” and adds: ‘* While we were in favor of breaking up the school book monopoly, 
we were not in favor of establishing an other on its ruin.”’ 

The Faribault 2epudblican declares that “ the more the people see of the working of 
the Merrill law the more they won’t like it, or the influences that fastened it upon their 
necks.”’ 

The Winona Republican says.uncer the title “The Schcol Book Fraud: “It turns out 
that the parties who succeeded in getting the late Legislature to commit the State to 
the endorsement of a fifteen year monopoly of the school book trade in their favor, 
are meeting with some unforeseen obstacles at the outset.” * * * ‘The St. Paul 
advocates of the scheme, no doubt, assumed or were led to believe that all the work 
was to be done intheir city. But here the “ contractor’ is ahead of them. The books 
ean be procured from any other place, and the people are to pay the freight, and oar 
wistful capital, getting itself excepted from the obligation to use the books, may not be 
paid for its zeal in advocating for country schools what it does not want for its own.” 
* * * “A grand swindle worthy of the ‘anti-monopolists’ by whom the huge 
monopoly and fraud was planned.” 

And, worse than all—/t tu Brute!—the Grange Alvance, the leading (irange paper 
of the State, says, in « long article: 

“That it is a monstrous outrage upon the people of the State cannot, we think, be 
denied and we are confident that its evil consequences will soon become apparent and 
draw upon the heads of its authors and supporters very general and emphatic condem- 
nation.”’ 

Other papers are equally as decided in their opposition to the new law, both in its 
principles and workings. 

We make no apology for devoting so much space this month to the text-book ques- 
tion. Teachers and school officers should thoroughly understand it. It is no less their 
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duty to be on their guard against the selfish and dangerous schemes of pseudo refor- 
mers than it is to seek to remove,in safe and practicable ways, the real and serious evils 
attending the present methods of text-book purchase and supply. These evils and 
their remedies we shall discuss in future issues of the JoURNAL. Meanwhile we call 
particular attention to the article on this subject in the last annual report of the State 


Superintendent. 
— ~<> o > 


IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


Probably no evil in our school system, after incompetent teaching, is comparable in 
magnitude to that of irregular attendance. Absolute non attendance, with resulting 
absolute illiteracy, in localities where schools are at all accessible, is very rare,—so 
rare, we apprehend, as not to give occasion for any special alarm. But irregular atten- 
dance—to an extent far beyond necessity—is a source of distraction and weakness to 
schools in all parts of the State. The proof of this 1s abundant. 

The remedy is not easily to be found. A correspondent suggests, in the last number 
of the JouRNAL, a compulsory law somewhat like that of Denmark. We have little 
faith in any statutory compulsion for such evils. It isas much opposed to American 
sentiments and habits, as it is in harmony with those of the European countries where 
we find it is successful operation. Eleven American states have tried it with little or 
no result, and in the light of this fact it would not seem advisable for Wisconsin to 
follow the useless example. 

But can nothing be done? Has Democracy here no remedy against the abuse of free- 
dom? We believe it has remedies of considerable potency. We believe that one such 
remedy is in the hands of every teacher, and it is our purpose in this brief article to 
show how the teacher can use it. 

Let every teacher constitute himself a committee of one to ascertain in his district 
(1) the names of those children who, without good reason, are not in school at all dur- 
ing a given term, or are there but irregularly; (2) the ostensible reason or reasons for 
the absence o1 irregularity; and (3) the remedies that he can himself directly or indi- 
rectly command to bring into the fold the stray sheep. 

As soon as possible after the beginniug of the term let the teacher visit the homes of 
these absentees and stragglers, and ascertain and record the facts obtained. Let him 
speak to the parents of the loss to the school in general, and to the delinquents in par- 
ticular, from the absence or irregularity. Let him appear very earnest in his desire for 
full and regular attendance. If lack of books or lack of suitable clothing is a cause of 
absence, let the teacher so inform the district officers. They can, in most cases, be per- 
suaded to supply the former want from public funds, or will cooperate with the teacher 
in securing from charitable families the wherewith to supply the latter. 

The teacher who feels that it is his duty not merely to instruct those who come to him, 
but to sce that the greatest possible number do so come, and come regularly, will have in 
advance the respect of the district, and find the battle half won before it has fairly com- 
menced. A great deal of irregular attendance is due to trifling causes which will yield 
to the mere visit and inquiries of the teacher and to his evident earnest desire to benefit 
the largest number. To him who is in earnest few things are impossible, and we have 
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long held to the belief that the earnest teacher has within himself a power greater 
than any legislative enactment to remedy this evil of irregular attendance. 

Not merely visits to‘he parents, but the secured cooperation of the district officers, and 
other leading people of the district, in efforts to correct public opinion, if lax; talks to 
the children in the school; an article in the local paper; an exhortation to the people 
by the minister; a special missionary visit from the county superintendent,—these and 
other means will suggest themselves to him who is imbued with the spirit of a true 
teacher, and is not working merely for hire. 

We repeat, the teacher can if he wills it, beyond any other person, secure full and 
regular attendance. And it is an object worthy of his best efforts. Victory will 
strengthen and ennoble him. The people and children will respect him the more. And 
even money will be added to his salary, if ie thus show himself master of the situation 
and worthy of advancement. 

But above all, let the pleasurable profit of the school room shine out like the steady, 
life-giving rays of the sun, and attract like the never ceasing power of a magnet. Let 
those who come be securely retained. Then will be done the perfect work. The bless- 
ing will reach all, and all will gladly share it. 


—t- o> _ 


UNLAWFUL BOOK AGENCY. 


The enactment of last winter, found on page 177, which forbids school officers and 
teachers acting as agents for the sale of stationery or school books, hasalready provoked 
considerable inquiry. County superintendents were already forbidden, by Section 91 
of the school code, to act as agents for publishers or book-sellers, on pain of removal 
from office. This is proper, as the office has formerly been rendered unpopular, in some 
other states, by a similar abuse. 

As to school boards, we may remark that they are empowered by law to adopt text- 
books. This they shculd do, for the protection of the district against unreasonable 
changes. But the law now fortunately goes further and expressly authorizes the pur- 
chase of books for the use of the district; that is, it empowers the district to authorize 
the board to purchase. The law of last winter is in no way in conflict with this law. A 
school board thns authorized, in purchasing books for the district in no sense violates 
the new law. But if any school officer as an individual, on his own motion, deals in 
school books or stationery, or in any way acts as agent for their sale, he violates the 
law. It results therfore, not only that a schoo! officer cannot legally act inthis capacity 
in the way of single isolated purchases and sales, or solicitations for such sales, but that 
he cannot, if a book-seller, deal in school books or stationery. The only proper course 
is to resign his office, if he wishes to continue that branch of his business. This cannot 
be considered unreasonable. We have known positive instances of persons who dealt in 
books abusing their opportunities as school officers. In the excited state of the public 
feeling, as to the price of school books, the passage of the law is not surprising, nor can 
itbe complained of. The supreme court of the state held that a school director, on 
account of his fiduciary relation to the district, could not properly become a contractor 
to build a school house for the district. 
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Nor can the law be complained of as it relates to teachers. Unfortunately there are 
two sorts of teachers, of which the ‘‘ Two Teachers,’’ described in une of our selected 
articles this month may be taken as specimens. We hope and believe the mercenary 
class is not a large one, but it is sufficiently large to be capable of doing considerable 
harm. It isagainst this class the law is directed. Some teachers, to the discredit of 
the profession, do and will traffic in books and stationery, for the sake of a few pennies 
of profit, and not only so, but lend themselves to the work of getting a change of books 
that they may share in the profit. This, no honorable teacher of course will do. But 
penal laws are no disgrace to honest men. They are obnoxious only to those who are 
disposed to do wrong. 

Let school boards tuke care that they employ none but honorable and conscientious 
and competent teachers, and then pay them as liberally as they can afford. 'The advice 
of such teachers will always be valuable in the matter of the adoption and purchase of 
books, but they will be glad that the law shields them from the opprobrium which now 
surrounds the schoo!-book business by shutting them out from contact with it. 

The agitation of this whole subject will do good. School officers, teachers and books 
will all settle into their proper places, and the Jaws now on the statute book require 
little change except perhaps to make adoption compulsory. 


- i ee 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Tue ELemMents ov Enauisn ANALYsIS, ILLUSTRATED BY A NEW System or Dia- 
GRAMS. By Stephen H. Carpenter, Professor of English in the University of Wis- 
consin. 

This is the title of a little book on purely sentential analysis, which appears to us 
worthy of high praise for its clearness, methodical arrangement, accuracy and Lrevily, 
In the space of only 39 pages, divided into 17 chapters, all that the ordinary student 
needs to know of the subject is presented. The simple yet helpful diagrams—the chief 
original feature of the work—admirably illustrate the golden mean in this kind of oc- 
ular aid, and can give no offense to the most fastidious grammarian. The nomencla- 
ture is that in common use, the examples for practice are well selected and sufficiently 
numerous, and in paper and typography the book is faultless. We heartily commend 
it to teachers and school officers. It issold by W. J. Park & Co., Madison, Wis.— 
Price, 25 cents. 

Tur ANABASIS OF ZENoPHON. With Copious Notes, Introduction, Map of the Expe- 
dition and Retreat of the Ten Thousand, anda Full and Complete Lexicon. By 
Alpheus Crosby. New York and Chicago: Potter, Ainsworth, and Company. 

This is probably the best edition of the Anabasis, all things considered, now accessi- 
ble to American students. The notes are excellent, the references to the leading Greek 
grammars sufficiently numerous, and the Lexicon a model, indicating great labor, 
and critical judgment and scholarship. Mechanically the volume is a delight to the 
eye. Having, both as student and teacher, formed an early acquaintance with “Crosby’s 
Greek Lessons’’ and “ Crosby’s Grammar,’ we speak with confidence of the rare 
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judgment and scholarship of their lamented author. Long may the “ Lessons,’ 
“Grammar,” and * Anabasis’? remain as monuments to past, and guides to future 
study of the incomparable language of a marvelous people, 


FourteEEN WEEKS IN Zootocy. By J. Dorman Steele, Ph. D., F.G.S. A 
Barnes & Co., New York, Chicago, aud New Orleans. 





Merely as showing to what perfection the art of wood engraving has reached, this 
book is worthy of special notice. Birds, beasts, and fishes stand out from the page 
with wonderfully lifelike contour and expression. The book is an ocular delight, 
worthy of the center table, and of ‘* Russia”’ binding. Considering this @ priori and 
irresistible attractiveness, with the brevity, clearness of style, deft mixture of anecdote, 
curious facts, ete., manifest in the printed text, we are not quite sure we ought to com- 
mend the book. The boy or girl into whose hands it goes will assuredly neglect his 
“Rithmetic” and “ Jography” for the more delightful study of beasts and creeping 
things, of fish and fowl, with which this wonderful book abounds. Lives there the 
boy who wiil study Grammar in the presence of sucha ‘“‘ menagerie?’ In the interests 
of general knowledge we respectfully ask the Publishers to call off at least half of their 
monkeys, lions, hyenas, bears, walruses, dromedaries, giraffes, deer, hippopotami, ze- 
bras, elephants, porpoises, whales, bats, mice, gophers, porcupines, ant-eaters, kanga- 
roos, butcher birds, bobolinks, birds of Paradise, parrots, condors, spoon-bills, pelicans, 
turtles, chameleons, rattlesnakes, amacondas, bull-frogs, gar-pikes, sharks, broad-nosed 
eels, and the innumerable swarm of insects that follow in their wake. Boy nature ean 
not bear it. ‘The interests of education demand the prompt confiscation of the book. 
Our only fear is that we are too late in this warning, and that multitudes of boys may 
be already under the fatal facination. 

Common Scnoon Literature, by J. Willis Westlake, Prof. in the Millersville (Pa.) 
Normal School; author of ** How to Write Letters,” ete. Philadelphia: Sower, 
Potts & Co. 

This little book is well calculated, in the hands of a teacher of seme literary culture 
and enthusiasm, to awaken a love for leiters in the minds of intelligent pupils. It may 
profitably be used as a reading book, or asa repository of choice extracts for reading, 
recitation or declamation, and may thus serve to implant many a noble and elevating 
sentiment in the minds of youth. 

Our Fmst Henprep Years: The Life of the Republic of the United States of 
America. By C. Epwarps Lester. New York: U.S. Publishing Co. 

This unique work condenses in two volumes of nearly 509 pages each (which are 
also bound in one) such a portraiture of our country as can nowhere else be found. 
Instead of the usual threadbare narrative of discovery, settlement, military and_ politi- 

Af ) I 
cal movements, it presents the life and development of our nation in its more interior 
and individval manifestations, and thus supplements all our other histories. Whoever 
reads it will find a glowing, fascinating, and withal a most full and painstaking story 
of the republic. What is equally noticeable is the evident spirit of candor and liber- 
ality with which all men, parties and deeds are portrayed. It is the great and crown- 
ing work of an author well and widely known by his ‘‘ Glory and Shame of England,” 

“Life and Voyages of Americus Vespucius,’’? “ Artists of America,’? “My Consul- 

ship,” and several other original works as well as translations. Those who wish to 

read, or induce others to buy and read, a work eminently calculated to foster in the 
minds of every American a feeling of patriotic pride in the past career of the Repub- 
lic, will communicate with the publishers at 205, East 12th St., New York. 
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NOTES. 


Bills for $1.25 will be sent in the May number 
to those who have not previously paid the 
$1.10 for 1877. 

We find the follow.ng in the March number 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal: 

“ The editors of the Wisconsin JouRNAL OF 
Epvucation decline, in accordance with the 
expressed wishes of the teachers, to merge 
their Journal inthe new weekly 
Journal of Education (The Educational Week- 
ly). 
tility to the new enterprise. but an unwil- 
lingness to dispense with the aid of an instru- 
mentality which has rendered much effective 
The teachers fear 





service to the school cause. 
that the proposed change would stand in the 
way of their having full reports of their local 
meetings, full information in relation to legis- 


| 


| 


We some weeks azo received a circular of 
Wheaton College, Ill., which one might readi- 
ly believe was prepared by that eminent or- 
thographical authority, Josh Billings. The 


| heading is ‘ Speshl Announsment!” and we 


Northwestern | 


The reason of the declination is not bos- | 


lative action on school matters, and a fuir | 


chance to fightthe enemy on his own ground. 

Our opinion is, that they are right. And, 
by the way, itis only just to say that this Wis- 
CONSIN JOURNAL is one of the ablest and most 
kind in the 


readable magazines of the 


country.” 


At the institute in Eau Claire county, held 





learn below that— 

“Ther will be during the terma cours oy 
lecturz on Fiziology and Hygien, also wun oy 
five leecturz on Comershl Law. Both theze 
coursez are open to all membrs ov the Institu- 
shun.” 

Also that— 

“Tu ladiz rooming in the collej bilding, 
tuishun, with board and room, will be for the 
next turm fifty wun dollars; fuel and lites ar 
furnished at cost.” 

That this spelling was perpetrated in eold 
blvod by those who knew better is evident 
from the following: 

‘““Note.—By the spelling adopted abov a 
saving ov about wun letter out ov evry 2) iz 
effected. By a thuro revizhun ov English or- 
thografy such asiz propozed by the Interna- 
shunal Spelling Reform Asociashun, and 
favored by the best teachrz ov langwij in the 


| cuntry, wun lettr out ov each eit mite be dis- 
| penst with.” 


recently, a list of 50 words was given out for 


pronunciation. This is well. Errors” in 
orthoepy are quite as common as errors in 
orthography. 


In a recent New Jersey school report a ecoun- 
ty Superintendent says: 


| our first visit 


During a recent visit to Sparta, we had our 
second opportunity to inspeet the schools of 
that city. One ortwo years had passed since 
and the publication in the 
JournaL of the most excellent impressions 


then received. Those impressions were con- 


| firmed and strengthened by what we recently 


“Last year oneof our districts elected a lady | 


for trustee, and a vacancy occurring in the 
board soon after, I had the honor of appoint- 
ing another lady to the office, at the same 
time making her the district clerk. 


| satisfactory 


This year | 


the good people of the district turned out in | 
. . ! 
full force and unanimously confirmed my ap- | 


pointment for three years longer. One would 
suppose from the vehemence of the vete that 
they intended the election should be for hfe. 
A more closely watched school and better 
managed district is not to be found in the 


county. These trustees were not content to 


spend all their energies in signing orders on | 


the collector and charging $20 for their servi- 
ces, but they went from house to house, as 
well as to the school house, and stirred up 
such an interest in their school as probably 
never existed before.” 





saw. Inthe excellence of its school system, 
skill and thoroughness of its teachers, and the 
character of the work actually 
done, we believe no other city in Wisconsin to 
be its superior. 

We witnessed the exercises of classes in 
different schools and nearly all grades. The 
work was all good, and some of it very supe- 
rior. The uniform facility and aceuracy ia 
map drawing from memory, displayed by the 
intermediate grades, we are sure we never saw 
equaled. The writing of the primary classes 
was also highly creditable. 

In a system of graded schools nowhere is the 
real spirit that pervades 1t better seen than in 
the High School; and here we found every 
evidence of successful management through- 
out—good scholarship in the pupils, interest in 
their work. and a large number pursuing the 
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higher branches. Between 60 and 70 were 
studying Latin, about 17 were in Greek, 30 or 
40 in Geometry, 23 in Phys the same num- 
in Ancient History, 13 in Virgil, ete. Here, at 
the top of the system, is really a first class 
Academy, with its advantages largely appre- 
ciated and enjoyed. Many of the yeung people 
ia attendance were froin the country. Nearly 
ascore of the students were preparing for the 
University 

Q. What is the secret of ail this educational 
prosperity? 

A. Intelligence enough to run the schools on 
business prineiples,—to secure and keep a first 
class superintendent and worthy assistants,— 
and to know (ah, how rare the knowledge !) 
that in this matter liberality is the truest 
economy. Prof. Smith and his carefully 
seleeted and trained helpers are paid compar- 
atively liberal salaries, but we know of no 
cheaper teachers in the State. 











The Inter-State Collegiate Oratorical Con- 
test will take place in the Assembly Chamber 
at Madison, Thursday, May 10th. Seven 
states will be represented by as many contes- 
tants, and a most interesting occasion may be 
expected. We attended the like contest at 
Indianapolis two years ago, and hold it in de- 
lightful memory. 


The State Superintendent has appoint 5. A. 
Jlooper superintendent of schools, for Ozaukee 
county, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Edward H. Janssen. Mr. Hooper is a gradu- 
ate of Beloit College (classical! course), has been 
principal of the Port Washington schools for 
the past five years, and is a member of the Bar, 
although we believe he has never practiced 
law. He was strongly recommended as an ac- 
complished teacherand scholar, a man of abili- 
ty, and every way qualified to raise to a higher 
plane the schools of his county, which are, in 
general, ina rather poor condition. 








There are indications that the annual exam- 
ination for State Teachers’ Certificates, to be 
held in Madison, August 7-10, will be largely 
attended, The early announeement has turned 
to it the thoughts of many teachers who are 
now making preparation for the ordeal. The 
last number of the JourNaL contains all par- 
ticulars. These will also be sent to any one, in 
cireular form, on application by mail to the 
State Superintendent. 





It gives us pleasure to learn that the city of 
Watertown has adopted the plan of free text- 
books. Last Fall the school board of that city 





appointed a special committee to investigate 
and report on the merits of the plan. The com- 
mittee, after correspondence and full consider- 
ation, reported last month unanimously in its 
favor. The report was so convincing that the 
school board approved it without a dissenting 
voice and recommended to the common coun- 
cil the adoption of the system. The latter body, 
likewise by a unanimous vote, has just author- 
ized the board to purchase the books and in- 
augurate the reform. If carried out in a busi- 
ness-like manner, as it undoubtediy will be, it 
will give great satisfaction, and be an example 
which other cities in the State will speedily 
follow. 





Superintendent Tracy, of Rock county,writes 
that the recent institute at Milton was, in Lis 


judgment, upon the whole, the best ever held 


in the county. ‘ Every one pronounced it a 
decided success. The lectures were excellent 
practical, just what the teachers wanted.” 
These were given by President Phelps, of 
Whitewater, and Rey. T. P. Sawin, of Janes- 
ville. 





Superintendent Richmond, of Green county, 
writes that his eight weeks institute at Juda 
is an eminent success, the attendance being 
considerably over one hundred. He is assisted 
by Prof. Purman of Platteville, and Mr. Will. 
Corson, from tha University, who are “ both 
doing excellent work and take well.” The 
expenses of the institute are defrayed by a 
special appropriation of $100 by the county 
board of supervisors, supplemented with a 
small tuition fee. 

We havereceived from Prof. Emery, the re- 
port of the Fc. Atkinson High School, for the 
term ending March 16th, 1877, showing the 
standing of the pupilsin the several classes, on 
a seale of 109, in attendance, punctuality, eon- 
duet, scholarship, and rank. The five classes, 
from highest to lowest, number respectively 
14, 10, 24, 59, and 51,—total 129. We have sean- 
ed this report carefully to see if the boys were 
making any better record, relatively, tian 
heretofore. A yearor so ago we noticed, with 
foreboding, the superior intellectual rank of 
the girls, and we derive no comfort from the 
inspeetion of these latest figures. In every 
class the highest number 1s upposite a feminine 
name, save in the A class, where a young gen- 
tleman and young lady both enjoy the equal 
honor of 98. The average record of both sexes, 
however, is high, proving the school to be in 
excellent condition. 











By accident we ommitted to affix Prof. 
ALLEN’s name to his second installment of 
“ Brief Commentaries” printed in this number. 





The following is from a letter recently sent 
by the State Superintendent, in answer to cer- 
tain inquiries of a county supermtendent: 

To license 225 teachers when only 105 are 
needed, is manifest injustice tothe one hun- 
dren best ones. Your impressions on this 
point are correct, and the standard ought to 
be promptly and materially raised. Your en- 
eouragement to those who meditate certificates 
of the higher grades, also meets my approval. 

ancourage and favor the qualified. See that 
they are fairly paid and appreciated. Keep 
eut of the schools the incompetent. Preach to 
the people the doctrine that the difference be- 
tween a good anda poor teacher is the differ- 
ence between an orange and a «rab-apple—the 
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difference between 39 bushels of wheat to the | 


acre and 10 bushels. Nay,itis the difference 
between summer and winter to the vegetable 


world. Can ten dollars a month measure it? 





The Literary Society of the Ft. Atkinson 
High School held its fourth annual publis ses- 
sion Saturday evening, March 17th. The 
Jefferson County Union speaks in high terms of 
the exercises, which “were listened to with 
unflagging interest.” It offers but one criti- 
eal suggestion.—" Speak and read slower and 
with ¢reater distinctness.” 

An enlargement of the school building at 
Pewaukee is in contemplation. Mr. Dudgeon, 
the principal, was successful in his manage- 





ment during the winter, and has been re-en- 
ssistants are 








gaged for the spring term. Jlis a 
Misses Knight and Anderson. 


Prof. Rockwood, of Whitewater, recently 
wave a select reading to the inmates of the 
Industrial School at Waukesha. A Wauke- 
sha correspondent of the Legister writes: 

The Professor could searcely fail to be grati- 
fied at the delight pictured in the faces of the 
boys and their enthusiastic glee at his render- 
ing of the Dutchman’s opinien of * that leetle 
game” called base ball, and also at * Darius 
Green, and his Plying Machine,” and * Joc 
Smiley’s Jumping Frog” The selections were 
all such as would interest even the youngest 
of the boys as well as the teachers and officers, 
At the close they seconded Supt. Putnam’s 
vote of thanks by deafening cheers, which 
were repeated when Prof. Rockwood intimat- 
ed that he would come again and read to 


them. 








The next day a squad of progressive youths 
were seen with one of their number, nick- 
named * Toadie,” on his hands and knees, 
touching him up after the manner of Joe 
Smiley and saying ‘Jump, Dan’l Webster, 
jump.’ 

The teachers of the Wisconsin Industrial 
School, at Waukesha, recently organized an 
association for the advancement of the interests 
of their work. Superintendent Putnam was 
elected President,and Miss E. M. Briggs, 
Secretary. Mr. Geo. W. Howard is principal 
of the educational department of the institu- 
tion. 


The Polk County Teachers’ Association, at 
its session last month, passed the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Association publish a 
second edition of the Hducational Record, to 
include a summary of the educational pro- 
ceedings of the county for the years 1872 to 
1876, inclusive. Also, that James W. Dean, 
county superintendent, be elected to solicit 
subscriptions, edit, and secure printed, from 
300 to 500 copies of said record, before the next 
mecting of this Association. 

Resolved, That object teaching should be in- 
troduced into the common schools of the 
county, and teachers are requeste | to inform 
themselves by procuring works treating upon 
this subject,so as to successfully use these 
methods of teaching. 

It is now quite generally recognized that 
free text-books are the logical outeome of our 
free-school system. Says the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, in a recent issue: 

“Tt would be in direct accordance with the 
logic of the principle on which our school sys- 
tem is founded, if the State should furnish 
school books, as well as school houses and 
teachers, free to all pupils.” 





For various reasons, the issue of this number 
has been unexpectedly delayed. Next month, 
we shall endeavor to be out much carlier. 


Rogers’ Penmanship Cards are designed to 
secure proper position on the part of pupils 
when engaged in the writing exercise. Plain 
directions or ** statements,” ten in number are 
printed on blotting papers, and if adopted in 
a school are constantly before each pupil. Be- 
sides this when the teacher sees a pupil out of 
position, as to posture, or holding his pen, by 
calling his number, and the number on the 
ecard which notes his fault, he at once puts 
himright. These cards are of three different 
sizes, and are accompanied with class eards to 
keep an account of each pupil. Wesee that 
Supts. Roby and Skewes, Profs. Graham and 
McGregor, and many others reccommend them 
Address C. E. Rogers and Co., La Crosse. 











